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Without going into the technical details of motor car 
construction, please answer this question : 

Some cars have four brakes—two sets—both sets acting 
directly on the rear wheels without throwing any strain 
on the machinery. 

Other cars have three brakes—one set of two acting 
on the rear wheels—and the other single brake (the 
one most used) acting on the power transmission. 


The cars with three brakes throw most of the braking 
strain on the very shaft and gears where the constant 
driving strain is greatest. 


And the only excuse for the Pe ae car is that 
three brakes are cheaper to install than four. 


But the economy stops when the car is built. For that 
single transmission brake, doing the work of two brakes, 
and throwing its strain on the driving mechanism will 
cost you many times, in the end, what an extra set of 
brakes on the wheels would have cost at the outset. 


The question is: Do you want a car whose makers 
“skimp” and “‘pinch”’ on quality in oider 

to make an attractive first-cost price ? 

Or do you want a car built to give long, 

satisfactory service—a car that em- 

bodies the best, the surest, the ‘safest 

construction that eight years of suc- 

cessful experience have taught ? 


The $1500 five-passenger, four cylin- 
der Mitchell is such a car. 


There is nothing “pinched’’—nothing 

“‘skimped..”” 

Instead, more than $300 worth of extra 

automobile value has been added. A 

$150 Splitdorf Magneto—extra large 

tires—and other features that add to the 

comfort, economy, certainty and safety of motoring. 


The Mitchell car has four rear-wheel brakes—and no 


transmission brake. 
But the brakes are merely an illustration. 


There are countless other ways in which some man- 
ufacturers cheapen their cars. And countless other 
cases where the Mitchell has adopted the costliest 
construction because it is the best. 

Please examine all the other cars at near the Mitchell 
price; see how ingeniously some makers have cheapened 
their cars—at your expense. 

Cylinders cast in one piece, instead of separately— 
important bearings omitted—insufhicient tires furnished 
—a hundred other “economies” that must eventually 
come out of the car owner's pocket. 

Then see the splendid $1500 Mitchell and judge for 
yourself which car you want. 





The way to avoid automobile troubles 
is to avoid buying the wrong car. 


Tire trouble, for example, is  fre- 
quently due not to the tires themselves 
but to the fact that manufacturers, in 
order to economize, equip their cars with 
tires that are too small for the strains 
which they must stand. 

You -can avoid this needless tire 
trouble by buying the $1500 Mitchell 

ear described here. 

. This car is equipped 
with 32x4 inch tires 

when, theoretically, 

380x381 inch tires 

would be big enough. 

Another 

automobile 

is ig rnition 


common 
trouble 
trouble. 


Many manufactur- 
ers skimp their cars 
by equipping them 
with a battery of 
dry cells costing 70 
cents—and by pro- 
viding a place for 
you to attach the 
right kind of spark 
ing device when, by 
painful road experi- 
ence, you find that 
the dry cell hattery 
will not do. 

The new $1500 
Mitchell car comes 
to you equipped, 
not only with the 
dry cell battery, but 
with a $150 WNSplit- 
dorf Magneto direct 
connected with the 
engine. 

Such equipment 
is a guarantee against ignition troubles 
automobile 
‘rheated 
lubrica 


Still another common 
trouble is the trouble of ove 
engines—caused by insufficient 
tion—inefficient water cooling. 

We build the $1500 Mitchell to stay 
cool on the desert sands of Nevada. We 
use the best method of lubrication that 
ean be for ind in any car r gardless of 
price. We pump just twice as much 
water through the water _— ts, per 
minute, as any other ear. That is why 
the Mit ‘hell engine stays eook that is 
why it will run cheerfully and smoothly 
through the most trying ordeal you will 
ever give it. 

There are axle troubles. there are ecar- 
burettor troubles, transmission troubles 
crank shaft troubles—troubles uncounted 

that beset the man who buys the 
wrong car. 

But in the Mitchell. just as we have 

tm d possible brake 
trouble, possible ignition ft 

ated éHiiiae trouble 
] inatéd “all of 
, o 


trouble Nossi 


more than 8,000 Mitel $11.000,- 


000.00 worth of tehell ears now in 


And the result is ir at a low 1 
ontaining perfection refinements, supe 


only with 
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our design is right, that our material is 
perfect, that our workmanship is of the 
best. 

It is not enough for us to know that 
the 8,000 cars that we have made are 
right. 

We must know that the particular ca) 
you buy is right. 

So we test it as though we were mak 
ing a car a year, instead of fifteen cars 
a day. 

We test it on the roughest roads of 
eastern Wisconsin—we give it actual 
road punishment of from 100 to 250 
miles—over hills—through sand—on 
straight stretches—the kind of a test 
you would give it if you were testing 
it yourself. 

Compare this four-cylinder  five-pas- 
senger $1500 Mitchell with any of the 
other cars at near the Mitchell price. 
Or compare it with the best American 
cars, no matter what their cost or pre- 
tensions. 

You will not find in any of them 
more vanadium or nickel steel. You will 
not find more perfect engines. You will 
not find a proven superiority which this 
$1500 Mitchell lacks. 

This $1500 Mitchell is an imposing 
looking car. 

It has a wheel base of 105 inches. 
The body is wholly of metal. The up- 
holst. ‘ring is luxurious. The wheels are 
big—32 inches—fitted with detachable 
rims and four inch tires. 

The engine is housed under a_ big, 
handsome hood. The four cylinders are 
cast separately, as the best engines al- 
Ways are. 28-30 horsepower. 

Aluminum castings are employed 
possible—only we go to the 
trouble and expense of strengthening 
them with bronze where there is wear 
and strain. 

There are two complete ignition sys- 
tems—the $150 Splitdorf magneto, 
geared direct to the engine, and a regu 
lar battery system. 

The lubricating system is the best that 
we have found in eight years of expe 
rience—certain in operation—economical 
in oil. 

The transmission is of the _ selective 
sliding gear type—as in $5000 to 
S7000 cars. 

The battery 


wherever 


and tool boxes, made of 
baked enamel steel, are furnished with- 
out extra expense to you. 

The tonneau is detachable—and you 
have your choice of either tonneau, 
surrey body rumble seat roadster, or 
runabout deck at the $1500 price, 

Complete specifications and photo- 
graphs of the working parts will be 

lv sent. 
Don’t buy any car until you know 
il] about this wonderful $1500 Mitchell 
IX Please use the coupon, 





— , ™ 
Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis. 
Standard Manufacturers, A. M. C. M. A. 


send mea detailed descrip 


ew $1500 Model K. 














F you like artistic posters for the den, the college room, 
the club, here are two you'll enjoy having; they'll grace 
any wall you put them on. 


Each is a reproduction, in the original colors, of the canvas 
painted for our Style Book cover for Spring and Fall of this 
year; the work of Mr. Samuel Nelson Abbott. 


“The Circus Rider” shows a typical scene at a night performance; the 
colors are brilliant, and the whole idea is lively. “May the Best Man Win” 
hardly needs an interpretation; the picture tells its own story. 


We will send these two posters by mail, while they last, securely packed 


in a tube, for twenty-five cents. “hey are timely for Christmas gifts 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago Boston New York 
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P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers - : 


P. F. Collier & Son, the largest book publishing house in America, 
printing and binding more than 4,000,000 books a year, are enabled, 
by their unequaled facilities, to offer these 


Four Remarkable Editions 
at unusually low prices : 


} By s 
By Special Arrangement with the Author and D. Appleton &F Co. By Special Arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin Co. | pee 

; ; Mad 
THE GREEBA CASTLE EDITION THE ARGONAUT EDITION Sut 


The Works of Hall Caine The Works of Bret Harte 


IN NINE VOLUMES IN TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES ’ 




















«*Hall Caine is the 
most popular living 
writer of dramatic, 
emotional fiction, 


f 
‘‘His writings at- | Bur 


tained to a degree 


«‘He has given us 
some very fine and 
strong work. Certain 


‘<In Bret Harte the 


world lost one of aye 
of originality and 


exerted a_ special 
kind of charm which 
made Bret Harte 
one of the most dis- 
tinctive of American 


its most beloved 
writers. He _ has 
stirred us all to rip- 
pling laughter and at 
times to tears ’’ 


passages have an in- 
and a conservative tensely dramatic 
estimate ranks him 
next to Dickens and 
Thackeray in pop- 
ularity.”’ 


grasp and hold the 
tascinated reader 
with a force rarely 


— Westminster Gazette, 


exerted nowa- writers.” 










































































































iy en =e London 
—Strand Magazine. day S. — The Critic. Phila, Inquirer. 
HIS is the first complete edition of Hall Caine and OT to know the writings of Bret Harte, the creator of 
includes about 600 pages more than is found in any Jack Hamlin, Miggles, Colonel Starbottle, M’liss, 
other edition. His books have been enormously popular and Tennessee’s Partner, is to have missed one ot 
and many have been dramatized. ‘The Christian’’ has the most human and most delightful of story-tellers. His 
been played for ten years. ‘*The Eternal City’’ has had stories are real stories—for Harte was not ashamed to be 
over 700 performances. The volumes contain por- interesting. ‘The editor of 7'4e Wor/d’s Work says of him: 
, traits of E. K. Morgan as John Storm and Viola Allen as ««There has been no more original story-teller in American 
Glory Quayle in «*The Christian,’’ of E. K. Morgan as literature, nor a more delightful one.’’ The frontispiece 
- David Rossi and Viola Allen as Donna Roma in ‘*The illustrations are from paintings and drawings by John 
Eternal City,’’ of Marie Wainwright as Aunt Margret and Pettie, R. A., A. I. Keller, Orson Lowell, E. Boyd 
Charlotte Walker as Thora Neilsen in ‘*The Prodigal Smith, Otto Bacher, Malcolm Frazer, B. West Cline- 
Son,’’ and James O’ Neill as Pete in «*The Manxman.’’ dinst, etc. 
A uniform library edition in rich red This beautiful edition in twenty-five volumes places the 
English cloth, with decorated title-pages. works of this famous author within the reach of all 
a By Special Arrangement with Lhe Century Co., Messrs. By Special Arrangement with the Avthor and The Macmillan Co. 
Charles Scritner’s Sons, and G. P. Putnam’s Sons Cl 
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F. Marion Crawford al 
nual 
Theodore Roosevelt . Mari ra r a 
nets, 
IN TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES violit 
IN EIGHTEEN VOLUMES ) is 
musi 
‘“*The Winning of ««His hunting books ‘Crawford is a mas ‘“‘Crawtord’s art m.. 
the West for the first of ranch lite are dis- | ter of plot . he matures; each new musi 
: 6 ‘ ee musi 
time covers in one tinctly American | gives a storv con- story seems mort 
work the whole books which will be | structed with sur vital and more per Fr 
P — y 1 } | : “as - . ’ | trated 
history of the West. welcomed as con- passing skill, fu fectly constructed menti 
His work will rank tributing to raise the of surprises, full of than the one which pd 
among American literary prestige of alluring gleams that preceded it His : 
historical writings of the country all over | urge the reader on characters are done cine 
- , ’ } ’ | . ’ ’ ‘ : 
the first order.’ the world.’ to the close.’ in a few bold lines. 
Rensssscens 
The Criti | New York Tribur St. Paul Dispatch. | Review of Review sabsaiecnan 
J 
6 igrw is the only edition containing all of the Presi- HIS is the only subscription edition of Crawford’s v\ 
dent’s Addresses and State Papers to Feb. 1, 1908, works on the market. The regular price of the ( 
including those on ‘*The Proper Supervision of Immense trade edition is, of course, $1.50 a volume. Crawford’s 
Corporations,’? ‘‘The Present Warfare Against Specia extraordinary popularity as a writer of romance is due 
; ° *% ’ ‘ , ’ é i) 7 } ) 2 > > 
q Privilege,”’ ««Malefactors of Great Wealth, «Unde to many reasons, but the best and most important ot Pers¢ 
“> , .  * “ee Pe a oa rac ; : ie : 
dD he sirable Citizenship,’’ ‘*Race Suicide,’’ etc. These all is that he builds such excellent stories In the field re 
, ; : ys y , | Strict 
- addresses reveal the unity and consistency of Pres that he has made pecuilariy his own, Crawtord stands C} 
cr, Xe ae ; : aie foe 4 hice 
¥ dent Roosevelt’s character and career. His utter alone. Ihe frontispieces are from paintings and draw es 
4. ances have epitomized our economical and ethical . ings bv Andre Castaigne, Louis Loeb, A. G. Learned, writls 
: D, unrest. His ideas are the ideas that a1 Lester Ralph, T. Dart Walker, Rollin Kirby, Fletcher ae 
e — 


governing the country to-da C. Ransom and othcis. I 


form library edition bound rich dark A uniform library edition in rich dark Chiea 





English clot trontisy istratior blue English cloth, with embossed design 


Sample Pages on Request 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, 416 West 13th St., New York 
Write for catalogue of The French Classical Romances, The Foreign Classical Romances, and the works of Balzac, 
, Kingsley, Victor Hugo, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Wilkie Collins,Cooper, Miih 
h, ‘J ore R velt, H. Rider Haggard, R. L. Stevenson, Charles Reade, Schiller, Washington Irving, et 


George Eliot, Shakespear 

















Diamonds 


specialty is the highest grade of Diamonds and 
exquisite « “ You can get just what 
you want by sending to us and you can buy at 


Unusually Close Prices 


Our greatest 





ried Diamond Jewelry 








By sending your name and address, we will send our Catalogs 
ot 260 Pages illustrating over 7000 articles. 

Catalogs Beautifully Illustrated with Halftone and Colored Plate 
Made direct from photographs of Diamond Jewelry, Watches, 
Cut Glass, Solid Silver, Enbossed Stationery and Engraved Cards, 





Mailed to You Postpaid Free 
JOHN C. PIERIK & CO. 
W holesale Manufacturing Jewelers 


133 Pierik Building Springfield, Ill. 














Complimentary 








or little, 

no matter 

what the size or 

nature of your business, 

whether you employ a staff of 

a bookkeepers or your business is @ 

one man band" and you have to do 
your own bookkeeping, 


This Book 


will offer some suggestion for the 
betterment of your business system 


and it's FREE 


It is nota Burroughs catalog. Itisa 
simple, comprehensive business book, 
containing suggestions for time, work 
and worry-saving systems and modern 
methods. This book will help you to 
double the value of every minute in 
the business day. You need it in your 
business library, whether you use @ 
Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chineor not. Write 
for it to-day 


Burroughs Adding 

Machine Co. 

18 Burroughs 
lock 


B 
Detroit, Mich. 


65 High Hol borr 
London, W, C., Englan 


WURLITZER 


THE BIG MONEY-SAVING MUSIC HOUSE 








CHRISTMAS BARGAINS 


OR 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 

have been the world’s standard. We supply 
the U. S. Government. 

Shrewd buyers everywhere look for our an- 
nual ’Xmas bargains. Hundreds of prices cut 
in half this year; $100 cornets, only $50; $20 cor- 
nets, only $10; $100 violin outfits, only $50; $20 
violin outfits, only $10; $25 guitar and mando- 
lin outfits, only $12.50. (A free course of 
music lessons with each instrument). 





Many other rare opportunities in Band 
Instruments, Old Violins, and everything 
musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet 


music and instruction books at half. 


FR E E Big new catalog of Musical Instru- 


ments and supplies, profusely illus- 
trated. Also a50c piece of new music FREE if you 
mention this magazine and instrument you are inter- 
ested in. Write today. 
&89°Two big distributing centres; address the nearer. 


THE 
121 E. 4th St, 4. |266 Wabash Ms 
CINCINNATI Rudolph Wurlitzer jc nic aco 
co — 


WINTER TOURS 


California, Old Mexico 
Colorado and Utah 


Personally escorted, in Pullman private 














compartment and drawing room cars. 
Strictly first class, all-expense tours leave 
Chicago in January and February, 1909. 
Members may return independently, or 
with personally escorted parties leaving 
Los Angeles eastbound. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 


S. A. Hutchison, Mgr 
ago, Union Pacific 


Tourist Department 


Ch & North Western Line 


212 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















[ASS COLLEGE 
AND 

a FRATERNITY 
ESSIOp aad tee 1 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


102 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis 





The Illustrator in the Middle Ages 


Editorials 

The Butter-In 

An Imperial Indiscretion 
Two Recent Unveilings. Photographs 
The Bride’s Dead. Story 


The Battleship Fleet in Japan. 


lhree Big Football Games. 
In the Musée. Story 


“*The English—God Bless ’Em’ 
A Nerve Specialist to His Patients 


A Marriage over the Bar 


Cover Design. 


‘*Let Us Come Before His Presence with Thanksgiving.” 
Drawn by Arthur I. Keller 


Tllustruted by Arthur S. 


The Adventures of Melissa. Story . 
Illustrated by Clava Elsene Peck 
The 3,000 **Saloon in Our Town’? Manuscripts 


Photographs 


Colliers 


Saturday, November 28, 1908 





Drawn by Leon Guipon 


Illustrated with Photograupis 


Frontispiece 8 

9 

Cartoon by EF. W. Kemble 11 

12 

13 

Gouverneur Morris 13 
Covey 

Doubie-page of Photographs 16-17 

Rudyard Kipling 18 

21 

21 


Harvey J. O'Higgins 22 


Illustrated by Frank B. Masters 


To a Woman who is Unhappy about Vivisection 


Arthur T. Vance 6 
Frederick Peterson, M.D. 28 
George B Hoyt 29 
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P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 41t 
Strand, W.C. 


cery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Ont., 47 


IS7Y. 


under the Act of Congress of March 8, 


copy, $5.20 a year. 


42, West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., 
For sale also by the International News Company, 5 Breams Buildings, Chan 
51 King St. West. 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 
Price: 


Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. 


Copyright 190s by P. F. Collier & Son. 


United States and Mexico, 10 cents a 


Foreign, 15 cents acopy, $7.80 a year 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





From two to three weeks must necessarily elaps« 


Change of Address 
address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper 


Subscribers when ordering a change of 


before the change can be made, and befor« 


the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 





ALBANY, N. Y. 
The Hampton Albany’s newest first-class fireproof 


hotel. Bath with each room. Near- 
est hotel to station and boats. E. P. $2. up. F. C. Gillespie. 
BALTIMORE. MD. 


A palatial new steel structure of 


Hotel Belvedere 12 stories, all rooms outside with 


bath. Ball Room, Theatre, Banquet Hall. $2.00 a day up. 


The Rennert E. $1.50. Baltimore’s leading hotel 


4 Typical southern cooking. The kitchen 
of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
United States Hotel 


bath. A. P. $3. E. P. $1 up. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Hotel Statler ‘THE COMPLETE HOTEL.” New 


Flegant Central. 300 rooms, 300 
baths. Circulating Ice Water to all rooms. E. P., $1.50 up 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago Beach Hotel 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore 


American or Euronean plan 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System: 
450 rooms, 250 private baths 


Peach.Lincoln and Kingston 
Sts. 360rooms. Suites with 
In centre of business section 


Illus. booklet on request 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Hotel Sinton 


Large 


400 rooms. Grand Conve 
Absolutely fireproof. 
light sample rooms. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 
Broadway Central Hotel. Only N. Y. Hotel featur 


ing American Plan. Our table 
the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P. $1 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Hotel St. Francis 


atres. Every comfortand convenience 


ition Hall 
Magnificently 


equipped 


in heart of the city opp. beautiful 
park. near clubs. shovs and the- 
Ace. 10). $2up.E.P. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Savoy Hotel “12 stories of solid comfori 


steel ano marodie. 


Concrete 
in fasnionanie snov- 


ping district. 2l}rooms. 135 oatns. Englianerill. $1 uv. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc 
‘ Fronting U.S. Capitol and Park. Near 
Hotel Drisco points of interest ‘ew. modern. 
Free vaths. E. P. $1.0 4. P. $2.5 Send for bookie 
Hi Leading commercial and tourist 
National Hotel hotel of the Capital. Modern and 
p to date in its equipment A. $2.50 up. E. $1 up 
y 17th and H Sts.,near White House 
Hotel Richmond Modern. A. & E. Plans. 1 rooms 
(} baths. Ask Collier's. Booklet mailed. Clifford M. Lewis 
CANADA 


CALGARY. ALBERTA. CAN 
Queen’s Hotel Calgary, the commercial Metropolis 


of the Last Great West Rates $2.14 


per day Free ‘Rus to all Trains H. 1... Stevhens, Pro 





WINTER RESORTS 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


H AND ATLANTIC CITY, a combination to 
Cha!fonte satisfy the most exacting; to please the 
most varticular; to suit young and old. The Ocean, the 
Boardwalk, the yachts from the one; a quiet, restful, and 
elegant home in the other. Write for reservations to The 
Leeds Company Always O:en. On the Beach. 

$q¢ Come to Atlantic City. Enjoy the delights 
Hotel Dennis of autumn at the seashore combined with 
comforts and conveniences of the world’s Seaside Metrop 
olis. This hotel always popular on account of unequaled 
location and unobstructed ocean view. Walter J. Buzby 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
ebel Ben: Alp St Seen sesont 


Medium climate; 
all outdoor sports. C 


hotel in South. 
fine country club 


and goif course G. Trussell. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


“The Milontclair’’ 


NIAGARA FALLS. ONT 
H Directly facing both Falls. Just com 
The Clifton pleted and up to date. Open winter and 


$4 to $6 American Plan Booklet on request 
SUMMERLAND SPS., S.C. (P. 0. Batesburg) 
Summerland Inn Jeautiful modern hotel for pleas 


ure and health Golf, 
other Famous Grey Rock Mineral Spring. 


HEALTH RESORTS 
BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Health Resort in physiological and dietetic methors 
Two hundred kinds of baths large indoor swim 
ming pools. palm garden. electricity, massage. Swed 
ish movements. mechanical vibration. delicious un 
equaled health cuisine. trained nurses Delightfu 
dining room on wp floor Luxurious modern ap 
pointments Perfect warmth. invigorating Michigan 
ciimate. six hundred feet above sea level The ideal 
piace to rest. recuperate. and build up permanent 
heaith Beautiful Souvenir Portfolio FREE. 

3ox 73. Battle Creek 


BILOXI. MISS. 
Gulf Coast Health Resort For the sick 


vaiescent or weary 
W rite for vamovhilet 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS. PA 
1 ° America’s foremost Al 
Hotel Rider Health. HKecreation an 


Medicinal Min’] Waters. Sanitarium Treatments 
ful surroundings. Acc. our 


On The 
Mountain Top 


summer 
amusements. 


The world's 
foremost 


Mich 


Airy rooms: sea-oreezes and sunanine 


the Year 
Rest Resor 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 
Nationa! Odd Fellows Sanitarium !"°* 


1 ents Home 


and 
Send for 


ans 


ynvales like ur 


sunny vera 
Moderate rates t 


llustrated pamphle 





NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 





Booklets Furnished Free 


IN ANSWERING 


Let Us Send You Winter Resort Information 
TENNESSEE 
VIRGINIA 
SUBURBAN NEW YORK, NEW 


FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
JERSEY 


Collier’s Travel Dept., 420 W. 13th St., N. Y 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COL IE}t 5 
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Tennis, | 





$102 A Month 


N France the ‘Credit Foncier ’’ 
sanctioned and direct:d by the 
government provides for the invest- 
ment of the money of the man who 











can save $10. per month. In 
America there has been no safe, 
paying investment for the small 
saver. Gold bricks there have been | 
in plenty from one dollar up. 


The rich always have had access 
to choice investments. Now it is 
the poor man’s chance. We have 
a combined, compulsory, savings 
and investment plan on the basis 
of $10. per month. It ought to 
revolutionize the thrift of all Ameri- 
can homes. Write for our booklet 
—‘* The Safe Way to Save.” 


Ge Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany has conducted a successful title insur- 
ance, financial and mortgage business for 
more than a quarter of a century’. It is 
among the foremost of New York City’s 
conservative financial institutions. 


ToLtE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST C9 


Capital and Surplus, $12,000,000 


176 Broadway, New York City 
175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
350 Fulton Street, Jamaica, L. I. 
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Korrect Shape 
Pa 


her Shoes 
OT TO BREAK 


“Burrojaps” is the name of our patent leather, 
used exclusively in ““Korrect Shape” shoes. This 
leather is so absolutely reliable that we guarantee 
it in wear. Some people hesi 
tate to buy patent leather 
because they think it unrelia 



























ble — but you need not have 
cdesyrpeesnertt rh the least feeling of this kind 
This label Rey. U.S.Pat.of, Tegarding “‘Burrojaps.”” Send 


or catalog. 
We authorize the dealer from whom you 
buy “Korrect Shape” shoes to give you 
a new pair free should the “Burrojaps” 
patent (or dull) leather in the uppers break 
through before the first sole is worn through 
The meaning of the words **Korrect Shape’ is much deeper 
than mere style—they allude to a right principle of shoe 
structure, whereby the shoe is made to conform to the 
norm:|, natural plan of the human foot. This means 
perfect fit and perfect comfort. Half a century of shoe 
making on this principle has given the name Burt & 
Packard first place for footwear that fits. $4.00 per pair 










wn s sell them—probably at least one in your town, If not, 
v from our Catalog, It shows 21 snappy fall styles, and we 
send the s prepaid, Send for it today. Mention your shoe dealer 
SEND FOR Patent Button, Box Kil Tog, 
: “Mercedes” Toe 
Cate Style No. 26 
PRICE 
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BURT & 
PACKARD 
CO., Makers 












<— Dept. B 5, Brockton, Mass. 
These trade-mark i C yywpes on every package 
CRESCOF t 
DYSPEPTICS 
SPECIA FLOUR 
K. C. W T FLOUR 
Unlike all sk grocers. 
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Don’t Blame 
Your Printer 


if he can’t give you a fine letter- 
head on a‘‘near-bond”’ paper. 
Cheap bonds are full of spongy 
wood-pulp, or made _ hurriedly, 
without care, of inferior, worn-out 
rags. The best printer in the 
world can’t give you good results 
from such material. 


But Give Your Printer 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


and you'll get a letter-head 
that satisfies the most exacting. 


COUPON BOND is made of 
the finest, newest factory clippings, 
pulped perfectly, then carefully, 
slowly dried and finished, sheet 
by sheet. COUPON BOND is 
real bond—not ‘‘near-bond.’’ It 
looks better, prints better and 
lithographs better than any other 
business paper made. 


Use COUPON BOND 

and have stationery worthy 

of your business prestige. 
Write us for samples of this splendid 
paper in all colors, and compare it, side 
by side, with the paper you are using. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER Co. 
a Largest Manufacturers of Writing, Book 


and Cover, and other Papers for Business 
aTie> Purposes. 29 Mills. al 


HOLYOKE, an 
MASS. SH 


























The \ 
Ascot 


Winter tans are the “vogue.” 
This one is decidedly swagger with 
its “collar” and golf strap. 





Its vigor of style and high-grade 
air are characteristic of the Flor- 
sheim product. So are the excel- 


lence of finish and quality of materials. 





The ‘‘natural shaped” lasts used only 
by Florsheim are famous for comfort 

On the whole the Florsheim is a de 
cidedly satisfactory shoe to wear Most 
tyles $5 and $6 Write for style book 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A 





The greatest improvement in sound - reproducing 
instruments was made when Mr. Fdison invented 


AMBEROL RECORDS /r 
“Ofe EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


No one thing has added so much to the pleasure of the 
Edison Phonograph asa Record which plays more than four 
minutes, and reproduces the melody or voice so clearly 
and perfectly that the illusion almost defies detection. 

Edison Amberol Records are the same size as the 
ordinary Edison Records. ‘They can be played upon any 
Edison Phonograph by the addition of an attachment 
which any dealer can supply and any dealer can afhx. 

Longer selections are now available for the Edison 
Phonograph than have ever been available before for 
any sound-reproducing machine, and these selections 
are better given. 

No Edison Phonograph outht is complete without 
the attachment to play Edison Amberol Records. 

You can hear these new Records at any dealer's. Learn 
about the attachment and equip your Phonograph with 
it today. If you haven't an Edison Phonograph, a 
new Phonograph can be bought which plays both 
styles of Records—the two-minute and four-minute. 


Your dealer will give you a descriptive list of Edison Amberol Records, the 
new instruments and attachments, or you can write to us for this information 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 12 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 





THE EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH means shorter hours for the business man. 














All the Important Cities and Towns, Fertile 
Valleys, Mining Camps, Y ear Round Resorts 


of COLORADO, UTAH 
and NEW MEXICO 


Are located on or reached by the 


DENVER and RIO GRANDE RAILROAD 


The Scenic Line of the World 





For particulars regarding the industrial, agricultural, horticultural, 
live stock or mining resources of this 


WONDERFUL WESTERN EMPIRE 


Write S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, DENVER, COLORADO 
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Fashion 
Designs 


demand intelli- 
gent handling—so 
do your drawings 
and engravings. 
B-C Co. service 
means sales ability 
of the highest or- 
der—-clever artists 
and skilled arti- 
sans, coupled with 
intelligent direction. 


art es-Crosby Co. 





ake designs and cuts that will 
sell your goods—by presenting them 
most attractively and effectively. 


Barnes-Crosby Company 

E. W. HOUSER, President 

215 Madison Street, Chicago 
Branch Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities. 
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pack Pea Me goes steaks cut 
Our Sirloin Cut Steak Cod ':: the tenderest parts ofthe co, 
and wi iis much richer than the ordinary poet vad shredded 


We pack many other good things, too. 
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Sprague Correspond- 
ence Se hool of Law, 
ajestie Building 
rit, Mich. 








» Memory the Basis 
‘ of All Knowledge 







[XS You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, increases 
income; gives ready memory for faces, 

REMEMBER” names, busine ss, studies, conversation; 

de velops will, public spe vaking. 

771 Auditorium Bidg., 


Write to-day 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 


Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, may 


qualify you to earn a good salary asan artist and \ 


Chicago 










cartoonist Instruction individual and exactly 

adapted to your talent. 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 















many in othe vo 


The U. of C, Div ‘A Chicago, Ill. 














e pay is go a. the work congenial, and promo- 









ton bop a ese S. Civil Service. If you are an 

erican man or woman over 18 you are eligible 
for government position :f you pass the Civil 
Service Examination. To learn how you can qualify 
in your spare time, write for our free I, C. 8. booklet. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1198C, Scranton, Pa 
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‘Writing 


them. Story - Writing and 
B taught by mail. Our free be 
for Profit,” v The NATIONAL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, 54 The Baldwin, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


LEARN TO REPAIR WATCHES 


and repairersare in »'¢ ? every townand city Inthe 
is ted Stat We teach you this tra y me t 
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. “ . Free Book to-day 
DeSeims Watch School, 16 Perry St.. Attlea, Indiana 








Will make a FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK- KEEPER 
oO yu in 6 week LETT N 
r SIGNEY. ‘un find, POSITION 
for you, too! ik. J.H.GOODWIN, 
Room 671, 1215 Broadway, New York 








quickly. R. R. wire 


Telegraphy | in > oe sol. Living expenses 


earned. ,Graduates assisted 





Catalog FREE 
Dol GE’ S| “INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY 
5th Street, Valparaiso, Ind Established 1874. 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 


Sor January. 





Sor any books, 





Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, November 28, 1908 
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January Fiction Number 


@. On December 26 we shall publish our Fiction Number 
The three stories are: ‘*Ladies in Laven- 
der,” by Willtam J. Locke, **The Whole World Kin,’” by 
Alfred Henry Lewis, and *‘Three Saved,’’ by Wilson 
Mizner. This arrangement really gives our readers 
Christmas Numbers, as this Fiction Number reaches them 


ahead of the holiday. 


two 


The New Department 
@ When a book is mentioned in these columns, and often 
when it is not, inquiries flow in about the publisher and the 
price, and sometimes a tentative sum of money is enclosed. 
The habit of 


have, as announccd last month, decided to burden a branch 


reading books being one to encourage, we 


of our organization regularly with the task of supplying 
books from any publisher to any of our readers. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Manager of the Book Department, 
Collier’s, New York. The inquirer will be informed about 
the cost. and when his remittance is received the book 
books will be sent on. Collier’s thus becomes a headquarters 
whether published by us or not. 

@ Judging by the number of subscribers who are writing 
to us, either ordering books or asking our friendly advice 
about books, the Book Department seems to be rendering 
a real service. 


Big Trees and Your Congressman 
@. Arthur Ruhl’s ** The Last of the Big Trees,”’ in Col- 
lier’s for September 19, has stirred our readers as movingly 
as the story of some lone child in distress. Each friend 
who has written in to this office about the article has had 
some suggestion to make for the rescue of the Big’ Trees. 
@. It has been proposed, for instance, that the school chil- 
dren of the United States should combine on a fund to 
save the 
@ A Grand Forks, North Dakota; physician writes: 


‘Your article has stirred my heart to its very depths, and 


trees. 


if you should decide to try to save the trees by popular sub- 


seription, put me on the list for $25.°’ 


@ A definite way in which each reader may help is by impor- 
tuning his own Congressman to get action on the bills that 
are now lying asleep in committee or in other capacious 
receptacles of Joseph Cannon. A bill to create the Cala- 
veras Big Tree National Forest was introduced in the 
Senate on December 7, 1907, by Senator Perkins. It has 
passed the Senate, and on April 13, 1908, it was reported 
out of the House Public Lands. The 
House of Representatives has not taken a vote on it. Two 
bills have been introduced, one by Senator Flint and the 
other by Congressman Smith of California, 
a means for acquiring title to private holdings in the 
Sequoia and General Grant National Parks in the State 
of California.”” These two bills have been referred to 
the Committees on Public Land i the and_ the 
House, respectively, but has reported out 
of committee. 


Committee on 


Senate 
neither been 
@ Why not take a leisure moment and urge your Senator 
and Congressman to apply pressure to a lethargic Con- 


gress and a picturesque Speaker ? 
Nov. 28 > 


‘providing 


Ideal for Holiday Gifts 


In Handsome Single Pair Bones 


® With more rubber and stronger parts * 
they outwear three ordinal y kinds 
Money back if not entirely satisfac- 

tory. Made light and heavy, 
regular and extra long 


50 Cents at Your Dealer 
nail, postpaid, if he 
supply you 
HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 7, 57 Li 1 
*t ston Mas 








You Can Make 
BIG MONEY 
Entertaining 
the Public 
Nothing affords 
better opportuni- 
ties for men with 
small capital 





We start vou, furnishing complete 
utfits and explicit instructions at a surprising !y low cost. 
THE FIELD I8 LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free, 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 156, Chicago 





COLLEGE*SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-*-LODGE. 





Either style, with any three letters or figures, and one or 
two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 25c. each, $2.£ 
; Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 adoz. Special 
gens in Pins or Badges made for any School or Society, 
low prices. Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 


BASTIAN BROS., 152 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Why Pay ‘18? 


a Dealer 


We ship in “sections” 
ready to put together and 
stain. Send money with 
order or get our free cata- 
logue of “Come-Packt” Fur- 
niture Appropriate pres- 
ents for the home 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 



















Direct to You 
No. 306 Library Table 
Top 22 x36 in. 


International Mfg. Co. 
1113 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 












M AKES and burns its own gas, Pro- 
+"4 duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene 
—cheaper than kerosene. No dirt. 
No grease, No odor. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents want- 
ed. Write for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
7-35 E. Sth Street, Canton, Ohio 














Trade-Mark 
etc., sent free. Patents secured throug 4 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
SoOIrENTIFIC AMBPRICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Our Hand Book on Patents, 











HD ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME$1 | 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, INCLUDING PLATE 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MOMEY REFUNDED 























SOCIAL i lad ‘i 
srarovees MOSKINS PHILA. 
901 CHESTNUT ST. 
Mated pai 
billing, oF BOOK 
kissing. — FREE 
From eggs 
to squabs Send f udsome Baia saber 
in4 Book, 8 ling he to make money 
weeks breeding squabe We were first; our 
birds are Jargest and outsell al! others, 


Our methods made a new business of 
squab raising and are widely copied, 


PLYMOUTIE ROCK SQUAB CO., 325 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 








MONEY IN POULTRY 


let ‘True Grit’’ will give you valuabl 
re a 









u FREE on req es 
s The Ohio Marble Co. 
“Box 219 N. Wayne St., Piqua, O. 


ATENT 


Free report as to Patentability 
Book. and List of Inventions 
EVANS, WILKENS & CoO., 











SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Illustrated Guide 
Wanted. sent free, 
Washington, D. C, 





The Ho ymeé 
Sandy "Weekes ors, “104 “Bar Street, Canton . 
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pecs ’ 
| GEO i HEAP FORD, 277 ‘Dear born St : Chicag >, Ti. 





Protect Your Idea ! 


PATENTS ™ PAY: : 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Acro IS2F, Washingtos, D. c. 


STAMPS : Sreshe Pere? Gann O. a eee 


; Aibum 10e. 1000 Finely 
Mixe oy t “U.S, 25¢. 1000 h s, 5c. 
Acts. wt 4 Free I buy stamps 
c. Stegman. 5940 Cote Brilltante Av., St. Louis, Mo, 








PATENTS that PROTECT— 
[erate “| 


“A. ‘'B. TACEY, "Washington. D! Cc. Est ab. “1869 
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"Let us come before His presence nith thanksgiving” 
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Drawn by 
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Peter Fenelon Collier—Robert J. Collier, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street 


NEW 


Courts 
AWYERS ARE CONSERVATIVE and clannish. 
Criticism, from others than themselves, of their 
profession provokes resentment. The following sen 
tences were spoken by a lawyer of large experience 
and unquestioned respect for the courts: 


“There has been manifested, in our Appellate Court, too 
great a disposition to reverse cases for error in the trial 





below. ... The microscopic vision of an analytical but 


technical mind 


leads to unnecessary reversals and consequent delays.” 
“Nothing so disgusts . . . business men the intelligent and active men of 
a community . and makes them so anxious to avoid jury service as the delays 
which occur before their eyes in the ordinary administration of justice in ow 
courts.” , 

By the introduction of a system for the settlement of damage suits of all 
employees against employers through official arbitration and without resort to jury 
trials... a large’mass of litigation that now blocks our courts would be settled 
with despatch in such a case the compensation of attorneys ought to be fixed 
at a small percentage upon the recovery. This would end some of the grossest 
abuses which have been perpetrated upon poor plaintiffs.” 

“The inevitable effect of the delays incident to the machinery now required in 
a settlement of controversies in judicial tribunals is to put at a disadvantage the 
poor litigant and to give great advantage to his wealthy opponent.” 

“It is almost of as much importance that the court of first instance should decide 
promptly as that it should decide right.” 

“Could any greater opportunity be put in the hands of powerful corporations 
to fight off just claims, to defeat, injure, or modify the legal rights of poor liti 
gants, than to permit the wealthy defeated party to carry his case through threé 
more courts’ Every change of procedure that limits the right of appeal works fon 
the benefit in the end of the poor litigant and puts him more on an equality with 
the wealthy opponent.” 

“I believe it is in the interest of the public at large to promote equality between 
litigants, to take upon the Government much more than has already been done the 
burden of private litigation.” 

“Lynching in many parts of the country is directly traceable to the lack of uni 
formity and thoroughness in the enforcement of our criminal laws. This is a defect 
which must be remedied or it will ultimately destroy the Republic.” 

“In the Philippines we have adopted the system of refusing a judge his regulaa 
monthly stipend unless he ean file a certificate with his receipt for his salary, in 
which he certifies on honor that he has disposed of all the business submitted to him 
within the previous sixty days. This has had a marvelously good effect in keeping 
the docket of the court clear.” 


And, finally, this: 


“Lawyers are apt to fall into an error of supposing that litigants are made to 
courts instead of courts for litigants, and there is a conservatism among the leading 
members of the bar that too frequently obstructs the bringing about of prope) 
remedies of such defects as those |] have mentioned.” 

These are more radical than any criticisms of the courts that we have 
ventured. They were uttered by Wituiam I. Tarr at a publie dinner 
in Chicago, Wednesday, October 7, 1908. We believe that Mr. Tarr 
thinks along the lines he here indicates more strongly than upon an) 
other subject. And we predict that his unusual opportunity in the 
filling of four vacancies on the Supreme bench, his appointments ot 
Federal judges throughout the country, his influence on legislation, and 
the prestige of his position will be focused upon effecting these reforms 


The Parent of Crime 
 . POTENT, at this moment, is the following annota- 


¥ tion, by the distinguished Kerr, attached to Section 1,239 of the 
Penal Code of California: 


It is a regrettable matter that a practise has grown up in the courts of this 


State, fostered by the course of decision in the Supreme Court, which is cavilingly 
critical and irritatingly, if not irrationally, technical to such an extent that the 
system of practise in this State—which it was the aim and object of the codes to 
free from all technicality—has become the most notoriously technical in the whole 
country, in hich a kind of cunning and subterfuge obtains where broad-minded 
ulture should rule in the trial and determination of causes 


This technicality, this cunning and subterfuge, is responsible for sey 
eral attempted murders, has led to universal local distrust of the courts 
and has banished order and tranquillity from an entire community 


Heney 

fins UNDOING of Francis J. HeNEY has been plotted for months 
by those, high and low, whom he has sought to bring to justice 

The home and other property of GALLAGHER, HENEY’s State witness, 
en dynamited. Threats have been freely made against HENEY’ 


Only a few weeks ago he was surprised, sitting with a friend on 


YORK 


November 28, 1908 


the veranda of a California hotel some distance from San Francisco, 
where he had gone over Sunday, by two men who attempted to pick 
a quarrel and quickly pulled guns, but HENrEy, suspicious, wisely held 
his temper. The son of the Arizona physician whom IHENEY was com- 
pelled in self-defense to kill many years ago has recently made the 
public statement that Abe Ruerr tried to hire him for a money consid- 
eration to go to Arizona and seek to have Henry indicted on the old 
charge. The young man declined, and announced that a full investi- 
gation of the case warranted him in exonerating HENey. Whether or 
not Haas was a tool, he derived the nerve, encouragement, and moral 
sustenance for his deed from the public clamor against ITENEY manu- 
factured by the Southern Pacifie Railroad, by Patrick CALHOUN, and 
by WititamM RanpoupH Hearst. Hearst, during the recent campaign, 
was hissed at a public meeting in San Francisco for a covert attack on 
HENEY. IH[earst’s San Francisco paper, the ‘‘ Examiner,’’ has printed 
daily cartoons ridiculing HEeNry as ‘‘Beany,’’ caricaturing SPRECKELS 
as ‘‘Pickles,’’ whose leg was pulled by Henry, and holding BuRNS up 
to public scorn as ‘‘Tabaseo Ilot Stuff of the Detective Force.’’ So 
conscious was the ‘‘Examiner’’ of its part in incitement that, on the 
night after the attempted murder of Henry, its staff felt it necessary 
to barricade the editorial rooms. HENEY’s personal danger has been 
fully known by every one who came in touch with the graft prosecu- 
tion. If DUNNE were taken, another judge could be found; if they 
got SPRECKELS, a substitute might readily arise, or aroused publie opin- 
ion might make him unnecessary. BuRNS’s work was largely finished ; 
but IHeney’s death would make the criminals secure. [lis fearless fol- 
lowing of his course has been one of the finest examples of indomitable 
moral courage that the United States has recently afforded. i 


Revision— Upward 

rFXUE MACHINERY FOR TARIFF REVISION is under way. 
| DALZELL is reelected and resumes his place of power. ‘‘I think,”’ 
says he, ‘‘it will be found that few changes in the existing law are 
needed.’” Mr. PAYNE is back and will be chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. He does not ‘‘believe that the recent election 
settled the question whether or not the people favor a radical revision 
of existing schedules.’’ Uncle Jor is encouraged by his Danville vie- 
tory. He says: ‘‘If you will turn to the tariff plank of the Repub- 
lican platform you will see just what it is proposed to do.’’ That 
plank was the strongest declaration for a very high protective tariff 
ever incorporated into any national party platform. The result of the 
election was a preference for Mr. Tart’s personality rather than Mr. 
BrRYAN’s. The entrenched Republican Party will interpret it as they 
please, and in all likelihood the country is to have a sliding-seale tariff 
with the present duties as a minimum, and some new soaring height as 
a maximum. The plutocrats can take care of themselves; labor is organ- 
ized and can look after its own; the farmers, through bounteous crops, 
have the full bushel basket and can pay the inflated price of all they buy. 
But who will look after the unorganized middle class, the man with a 
fixed income, and the salaried man who doesn’t belong to a union? 


A Test 

REGON ADOPTED A DIRECT PRIMARY LAW for the elee- 
( tion of United States Senators. It was the first State to do so, 
and it has now been imitated by more than ten others. Oregon’s new 
law, the first time in operation, resulted in the naming of a Democrat, 
Governor GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN. Six months later, at the recent 
November election, Oregon went strongly Republican. Since then the 
following has been a favorite slogan on the part of those who want the 
coming Oregon Legislature to evade or defy the mandate of the people 
through their Direct Primary Law 


“We are convinced that a State which gave TAFT a plurality of nearly 25,000 
does not want a Democratic United States Senator 
Snnultaneously in the West, some newspapers of large circulation and 
presumed influence are running on the editorial pages a series of legal 
decisions of ancient vintage, evidently collected by the same hand, 
garbled and expurgated, with the unmistakable design of paving the 
way for a popular approval of future court decisions which are expected 
to undo the work of the peopl These newspapers overlook the fact 
that in the last Hmmpaign mgnv States hose electoral! ites will be 





10 Collier’s 


cast for Mr. Tarr, and which likewise elected Republican Legislatures 
declared in favor of Democratic Governors. The people of Oregon evi- 
dently appreciate the faet that one upright Democratic Senator is 
worth to them any two or a dozen corporation-controlled Republican 
Senators. They are leaders in the universal revolt against conditions 
which have prevailed in the Senate, and not a mob of irresponsible elec- 
tors. Oregon has been utterly disgusted with the legislative hold-ups 
and factional fights of the past. In 1901 it took fifty-three ballots and 
twenty-two days for the Oregon Legislature to elect its Senator. When 
CHARLES W. FULTON was elected in 1903, forty-two ballots were taken 
and thirty-two days were consumed in the election. Barter and sale 
and political pulling and hauling were common. The Oregon Legisla- 
ture can now elect the people’s choice and go about its legislative work 
and adjourn. The Oregonians have made a long and hard fight for 
political justice and fair-dealing. Either the present law or some 
equally effective mode of popular expression they are determined to 
have. If Oregon does not like its present method of choosing United 
States Senators, Oregon can change its statute. But to evade the plain 
effect of the law, while it remains on the books, would be, on the part 
of a commonwealth, an unusually saddening spectacle of moral deterio- 
ration. The choice of the people of Oregon can be undone at the coming 
session of the Legislature only by the acts of six men. These six must 
come from among thirty-six whose names are known. The six must 
forswear their solemn written pledges. That it would be necessary for 
them to flee the State after their apostasy goes without saying. But 
their ignominy would follow them. There is a precedent for them in 
the case of three members of a former Pennsylyania Legislature. 


Unequivocal Language 

N OUR ARTICLE on ‘‘Naval Control’’ Mr. Connouiy described 
| the system of distributing naval appropriations as political pork to 
the States represented on the Naval Committee of the Senate, in lan- 
guage which might suggest that Senator HALE personally shares improp- 
erly in these political spoils. It is characteristic of the rugged vigor of 
Senator Hae’s indifference to what is said about him that he should 
ignore such an imputation. But we are unwilling to let language that 
suggests so‘unfair an inference remain equivocal. Every Senator on 
the Naval Committee grabs appropriations for shipyards in his own 
State. Even the vehement TILLMAN sees that the useless drydock at 
Port Royal is cared for. Doubtless, too, the local jobs which flow from 
the navy yard at Kittery are part of Senator HAL&’s political capital. 
But we had as soon charge HaLe with demagoguery as with manipu- 
lating the naval appropriations for his personal financial profit. We 
think he has been for a decade the one man who blocks the way to an 
efficiently conducted navy. We think he is as powerful an enemy to 
progress as CANNON or ALDRICH. Probably nine out of every ten votes 
he casts in the Senate are opposed to our way of thinking. But we 
believe he is as incorruptible personally as he is stubborn. 


: Build Now 

rFINHIS PAPER does not often take the risk of volunteering financial 
I counsel. Just a year ago, based upon economics and the times, we 
advised those who had idle money to put it in standard stocks and first- 
class bonds. We now venture another bit of advice based upon the 
coming end of the era of depression. If you intend to build soon, do 
it now. Borrow, if necessary, whatever, under your own circumstances, is 
a prudent portion of the cost. All the elements for such an operation are 
cheap. Money loans at the lowest rates for years; labor is a little less 
costly than it has been for years, much lower than it will be for a long 
time to come. The materials for construction, especially lumber, are 
very cheap. Flooring, in most localities, is twenty per cent below its 
price a year ago; and hardwood may be had for the former cost of soft 
woods. Build now for your own advantage; you will employ idle labor, 
relieve dealers of their stocks, and he!p along prosperity for all. For 
such as reside where the weather makes present building impossible, the 
opportunity may wait till spring, but surely not much longer 


Innovations 
rINHE PHONOGRAPH in a new role is exhibited by the Society for 
i the Suppression of Unnecessary Noise. A speaker for the societ) 
unlimbers the instrument and slips into it a record depicting some 
unnecessary phase of city bedlam. One such record reproduces the 
cacophony of a single huckster who blows a trumpet and at the same 
time rings a big bell. Another echoes a duet between an elevated train 
and a flat-wheel surface car. When enacted before a Board of Alder 
men this auricular argument should speak more strongly than any mere 
vocal eloquence. . So does invention complicate custom. How soon will 
the phonograph appear in the court-room, its flaring mouth directed 
toward the jury-box to reproduce a dying statement? How soon will 
judges search the ancient books to determine the bearing of the ‘‘hear 
say rule,’’ and the ‘‘best evidence rule’’ on this new sort of testimony ? 
New moral standards and changed economic conditions have a longer 
end harder struggle getting recognition from the courts than physical 
inventions like the telephone and the telegraph; and this resistance of 
the judges to intellectual, intangible innovations is the backbone of intel 


ligent criticism of the court 


The Kaiser 

ESPITE AN OCCASIONAL SPEECH in the Reichstag, the Ger- 
| man people have no intention of rebuking the Kaiser. Rather. 
they are intent on preserving their pride in him. Their resentment is 
directed against the Ministry which failed to advise and restrain him. 
The Kaiser’s glaring indiscretion of telling all the truth was not his first 
episode of the kind; but reckless frankness is a lovable quality. The 
Germans think of the Kaiser as the symbol of the nation, and they feel 
a hurt to him as to themselves. They lke to think the King ean do 
no wrong, and they are angry at the Ministry which let him put himself 
in a false position. They want the Ministry hereafter to be responsible 
to them that they may the sooner punish it for failure in its duty toward 
the Kaiser. Nevertheless, in effect, a political revolution may come as 
softly as this. 

Consideration 

rFXHE BELATED CHRISTMAS SHOPPER too rarely realizes his 

cruelty. This suffering is no sentimental figment, but real. To 
stand upon her feet through daylight hours and far into the night, to 
breathe and rebreathe all day the ‘‘dead’’ air caused by the throngs, 
to answer tirelessly and cheerily the thousand and one queries which 
bubble from the lips of bargain seekers, to kéep this up for two weeks 
preceding Christmas—such is the routine of the clerk and shop-girl under 
our present Yuletide régime. And for this state of affairs the laggard 
buyer is largely to blame. By making purchases early in December, the 
‘*holiday rush’’ would be distributed throughout the month instead of 
focalizing on the week before Christmas. This suggestion is neither 
new nor original. But we harp upon it for the sake of alleviating evils 
caused in a measure by purely thoughtless procrastination 


One Practical Step Toward Uplift 
A MOST SENSIBLE CIRCULAR has been sent by the Superin- 
j— . . . . . . 
a tendent of Public Instruction in Illinois to every county super- 
intendent, which begins with these words: 

“Tllinois is a great corn State. Tae work, the wealth, and the welfare of a large 
portion of our people are and must continue to be vitally dependent on this great 
crop. Every effort to create an intelligent interest in corn and corn culture in the 
minds of our boys and girls should receive the earnest and hearty encouragement 
of school officials. It has educational as well as economic value.” 


Friday, November 6, was appointed Corn Carnival Day in all the coun- 
try schools of the State. This is sensible, practical, and sentimentally 
uplifting. Farming should be taught in every rural school. A farm- 
er’s boy who has just gone through a country school is better fitted to 
be a clerk or a book-keeper than to go back to his father’s farm. For 
him the department store or the corporation office is the path of least 
resistance. Thereby the ill-judged curriculum of the country school 
accelerates one of the greatest social and economic mischiefs of our 
time. In possessing a law requiring the teaching of agriculture in the 
public schools, Oklahoma stands alone. In Arkansas one is proposed, 
and the President’s commission on farming ought to result in wide- 
spread provision for teaching farmers’ sons to be farmers 


Strange Bedfellows 
_— AN ADVERTISEMENT in the ‘‘ Wall Street Journal’’: 


ANDREW J. McCORMACK, Auctioneer 
REGULAR AUCTION SALE OF 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 11, 1908’ 
at 12:30 o'clock, at the 
EXCHANGE SALESROOM, 

NOS. 14 AND 16 VESEY STREET. 
LDEF EXECUTORS 
h, Broadway and 10th Street 
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A Domestic Difficulty 


MANUFACTURER, whose business stationery indicates large enter- 
af prises, writes us from ‘‘SOMERVILLE (near Boston), MASS.’’ 


“EpITOR COLLIER’S 

Now that you have about got thro’ with Patent Medicines and such, I sug 
gest that you tell us what is the best and most nourishing food to bring up a family 
on. My wife persists in feeding my growing boys on blane mange and jellies and 
such stuff I tell her it is no good, that good bread and butter with a little jam 
ind milk is about the best for them. That’s what I was brought up on 

‘How would it do to print each week a daily bill of fare for a family? As 
things now go in my house, it seems to be all left to the hired girl. We get little 
variety, and so occasionally I skip into town to get fed up 


Yours truly \ B 


We’d be glad to help, but we aren’t sure the hired girl is a constant 
reader of CoLuLieR’s. What interests absorb this wife’s time—woman 
suffrage? Colonial Dames? We’re in hearty sympathy with the 
father’s old-fashioned ideas about diet. Dr. Witey the other night 
satirized some new-fangled claims which flourish in the advertising col 
umns and pointed out that so-called ‘‘brain-foods’’ are at the same 
time and in the same degree foods for the big toe. Maybe Mr. B. ought 
to apply to Dr. Worcester and the Emmanuel movement; the preachers 
appear to be absorbing a good many things that folks used to go to 
doctors about, and many of the heart-to-heart functions of editors 
as well. After all, in the nature of the case there’s a silver lining to 
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the domestic cloud which sends a man into Boston for a hot dog at 
Jakey Wirtu’s or a deep dish apple pie at Mrs. GrRIDLEY’s. 


Minerva in the Tropics 

ROM GUATEMALA, where the bananas come from, comes also 
F a copy of the ‘‘Guatemala Post,’’:bearing on its front page the 
photograph of an lonic temple of Minerva, dedicated to the ‘studious 
youth’’ of the republic by Senor Presidente MANUEL EsTRADA CABRERA. 
The temple is one of several which have been erected since 1899, when 
President CABRERA decreed that on the last Sunday of October of each 
year should be held a solemn celebration ‘‘dedicated to the exaltation 
of the education of the young.’’ It is a pleasure, at this distance, to run 
over the program of the four radiant days which have just been cele- 
brated in the little Guatemala capital. We can see the bands parading 
the streets and the ranks of pupils marching toward this beautiful 
temple of Minerva; faintly we hear the sonorous Spanish oratory, 
observe the ‘‘presentation of colors to the infantile battalion,’’ the 
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battle of flowers, the discourses by ‘‘ Professor Miss Vicrorta Espinoza 
T. and Professor Miss MERCEDES ANDREU,’’ and then, at night, illumi- 
nations and the ‘‘cinematografo.’’ They are proud of their schools, in 
Guatemala. The higher institutions include schools of law, medicine, 
surgery, dentistry, pharmacy, and commerce. There are also night 
schools for artisans and workmen. In the last issue of the ‘‘ Bulle- 
tin of American Republics’’ is the picture of another Minerva temple, 
that on the shores of the lovely Lake Amatitlan. The splendid tropic 
sunshine pours down on its roof and gilds its pillars, making the shade 
underneath—the temple is only a roof supported by Doric pillars—all 
the more grateful; the blue waters of the lake spread out below the 
trees, and beyond, looming far above and dominating the scene, is 
the cone of a lofty voleano. Many vagrant impulses assail one as the 
leaden skies of our northern winter begin to close over and shut in 
the city’s noise. One of them is that of being transported to Ama- 
titlan, there to recline beneath the Dorie portico, and, looking out upon 
that blue lake and still voleano, dream absent-mindedly of Culture. 
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An Imperial Indiscretion 
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German Emperor has taken the 
center of the international stage by an 
interview in the London “Daily Tel 
egraph” between the Emperor and 






> anonymous Englishman calls the 
aor pe 

eereeee = The Emperor spoke of the English 
as “mad as March hares.” He described his yearning 
for peace with England, and said that in Windsor 
Castle a report is still resting that shows his refusal 
to cooperate with France and Russia in calling on 
England to end the Boer War. He stated that in 
the same archives is his plan of campaign for the 
English in South Africa—a plan that was in large 
part adopted by Lord Roberts. He explained his pro 
British friendliness in such actions as sending th 





German Consul at Algiers to Fez and increasing th 
navy 

lhe German people and the Reichstag have pro 
ceeded to place responsibility for the interview 1 hac 
article in manuscript was sent by the Emperor to thy 
Chancellor, Prince von Biilow, who forwarded it to 
the Foreign Office When the “Daily Telegraph 
article appe ared, the Chancellor told the Emperor he 
had not read the article in manuscript. It was stated 
that the Foreign Office believed they were passing on 
the manuscript for the accuracy of its statements 
dates, and facts, and not on the wisdom of its being 


published. The Chancellor offered his resignation 
which was not accepted. A large section of the Gei 
man people are agitating to make the Ministry hence 
forth responsible to the Reichstag and not to t 
Emperor. 

On November 17 the Kaiser met the nation’s 
mand for Imperial reticence He promised hencefort 
to conform himself to constitutional methods of con 
dueting the pol eies otf Germany An official note 


stated 


policies of the Empire, under the lal ! p of cor 
titutional responsibilities ontormity therewit 
his Mayjest the Emper« approves the ¢ 
utterances in the Ret t i ~ P 

Biilow of ontinued e« 











a “representative Englishman.” The 


affair a “calculated indiscretion.” 


Prince von Bulow, Chancellor of the German Empire 








The Kaiser foregathers with the Knights of St. John at “‘Marienburg,” near Dantzig 





Hoch! Der Kaiser! 


These verses were recited and hecame famous at 
«a Union League Club dinner in New York to 
ome naval officers on April 21, 1899. It took 
three years to quiet the international vibrations 


| ER Kaiser of dis Fatherland 
Und Gott on high all dings command, 
Ve two—ach! Don't you understand, 
Myse lf- und Gott! 


em some men sing der power divine 
Mine soldiers sing **Die Wacht am Rhein,” 
Und drink der health in a Rheinisch wine 
Of Me—und Gott! 





] ERE’S France, she swaggers all aroundt, 
She’ ausgespielt 





To much me think she don't amount 
WV yself- und Gott! 


‘HE vill not dare to fight again, | 
b But ue she shouldt, Pil show her hlain | 
Dot Elsass und (in French) Lorraine | 

Are Mein—by Gott! | 
| 


I ERE’S grandma dinks she is nicht small heer, 


Vidt Boers und such she interferes 





She'll learn none owns dis hemisphe re 
But Me und Gott! 
| 


CYHE dinks, good Jrau, some ships she's got 

» Und soldiers midt der scarlet goat, 

Ach We could kn ek dem Pouf ! Like dot 
Vysel/ midt Gott! 


te? pear und helm of Mars, 


[* dimes f peace hrebare for wars, 
lnd care 


not for den tousand Czars, 


Muself—midt Gott! 

















y fact, | humor efry rhim, 
1} h aspect dark } 


; nid visage grim The royal attitude of waiting for luncheon 
( L pu mit Me und I mit him, The Kaiser with p nsed foot and muffed 
Vyself ind Gott hands is next to the Grand Duke Michael if 
— Russia—in front f the luncheon marques 
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The Prison Ship Martyrs’ Monument, 145 feet high, erected at the entrance to Fort Greene Park, Brooklyn, 
November 14, in honor of the sailors who died in the prison hulks in Wallabout Bay. To the left is 
President-elect Taft addressing the assembled throng. 


Governor Hughes and Secretary Wright also spoke 


Monument raised in Fredericksburg. National Cemetery 
by Pennsylvania to commemorate the charge of General 
Humphreys’s Division of the Army of the Potomac 














BRIDES DEAD 


The Tale of the Masterful Sailor Who Shepherded 


NLY Farallone’s face was un- 
troubled. His big, bold eyes 











, q| held a kind of grim humor, and 

Sy Iti he rolled them unblinkingly 
q ¥ H| from the groom to the bride, 
lie O if and back again. His duck 
iq é t trousers, drenched and_ stained 
Hs ant oy HW} with sea water, clung to the 
4 ™ ia x” Hf great muscles of his legs, par 
— o ticles of damp sand _ glistened 
(S=x “=== = upon his naked feet, and the 


hairless bronze of his chest and columnar throat glowed 


through the openings of his torn and buttonless shirt, 
Except for the life and vitality that literally sparkled 
from him, he was more like a statue of a shipwrecked 
sailor than the real article itself. Yet he had not the 
proper attributes of a shipwrecked sailor. There was 
neither despair upon his countenance nor hunger; in 
stead a kind of enjoyment, and the expression of one 
who has been set free. Indeed, he must have secured 
a kind of liberty, for after the years of serving one 
master and another, he had, in our recent struggle with 
the sea, but served himself. His was the mind and his 
the hand that had brought us at length to that desert 
coast. He it was that had extended to us the ghost of a 
chance. He who so recently had been but one of forty 
in the groom’s luxurious employ; a polisher of brass, 
a holystoner of decks, a wage-earning paragon who 
Was not permitted to think, was now a thinker and a 
strategist, a wage-taker from no man, and the obvious 
master of us three. 

rhe bride slept on the sand where Farallone had laid 


her. Her stained and draggled clothes were beginning 
to dry and her hair to blaze in the pulsing rays of the 
sun Her breath came and went with the long-drawn 


placidity of deep sleep. One shoe had been torn from 
her by the surf, and through a tear in her left stocking 
blinked a pink and tiny toe. Her face lay upon her 
arm and was hidden by it, and by her blazing hair. 
In the loose-jointed abandon of exhaustion and sleep 
she had the etfect of a flower that has wilted; the color 
and the fabrie were still lovely, but the robust erect 


ness and crispness were gone The groom, almost un 
marned and wholly forlorn, sat beside her in a kind of 
huddled attitude, as if he was very cold. He had drawn 
kis knees close to his chest. and held them in that posi 
tion with thin clasped fingers. His hair, which he wore 
rather long, was in a wild tangle, and his neat eye 
glasses ith their black cord looked absurdly out of 
keeping { hi general dishevelment The groom, 
! trong or robust, looked as if he had shrunk 
The de. t looked as if she had shrunk, and I cei 
| had. But, however strong the con 

trast b een us three small humans and the vast 
pt ocean and desert coast, there was 

! mil ! ut Farallone, but the contrary I 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


have never seen the presence of a man loom so strongly 
and so large. He sat upon his rock with a kind of 
vastness, so bold and strong he seemed, so utterly 
unperturbed. Suddenly the groom, a kind of querulous 
shiver in his voice, spoke. 

“The brandy, Farallone, the brandy.” 

The big sailor rolled his bold eyes from the groom to 
the bride, but returned no answer. 

The groom’s voice rose to a note of vexation, 

“JT said I wanted the brandy,” he said. 

Farallone’s voice was large and free like 
breeze. 

“T heard you,” said he. 

“Well,” snapped the groom, “get it.” 

“Get it yourself,” said Farallone quickly, and he fell 
to whistling in a major key. 

The groom, born and accustomed to command, was 
on his feet shaking with fury. 

“You damned insolent loafer—” he shouted. 

“Cut it out—cut it out,” said the big sailor, “you’ll 
wake her.” 


a fresh 


The groom’s voice sank to an angry whisper. 

“Are you going to do what I tell you or not?” 

“Not,” said Farallone. 

“T71l’—the groom’s voice loudened—his eye sought an 
ally in mine. But I turned my face away and pre 
tended that I had not seen or heard. There had been 
born in my breast suddenly a cold unreasoning fear of 
Farallone, and of what he might do to us weaklings. 
I heard no more words and, venturing a look, saw that 
the groom was seating himself once more by the bride. 

“If you sit on the other side of her,” said Farallone, 
“vou’ll keep the sun off her head.” 

He turned his bold eyes on me and winked one of 
them. And I was so taken by surprise that I winked 
back and could have kicked myself for doing so. 


II 
A ARALLONE helped the bride to her 


feet. “That’s right.” he said, with 
a kind of nursely playfulness, and he 
turned to the groom 





“Beeause I told you to help your 
self,” he said, “doesn’t mean that I’m 





not going to do the lion’s share of 











evervthing lam. Im fit You and 
the writer man aren’t But you must do just a little 
more than you’re able, and that’s all we'll ask of you 
Everybody works this voyage except the \ man.” 

“IT can work,” said the bride 

Rot!” said Farallone We'll ask vou to walk ahead, 
like a kind of North Stat Only we'll tell you which 
way to turn Do vou see that sugar loaf You head 
for that Vamoose! We'll overhaul you.” 


Phe bride moved uy ! desert alone er Tact 





the Weaktlings ; 


toward an easterly hill that had given Farallone his 
figure of the sugar loaf. She had no longer the effect 
of a wilted flower, but walked with quick, considered 
steps. What the groom earried and what I carried is 
of little moment. Our packs united would not have 
made the half of the lumbersome weight that Farallone 
swung upon his giant shoulders. 

“Follow the woman,” said he, and we began to march 
upon the shoe-and-stocking track of the bride.  Faral- 
lone, rolling like a ship (I had many a look at him 
over my shoulder) brought up the rear. From time to 
time he flung forward a phrase to us in explanation of 
his rebellious attitude. 

“T take command because I’m fit; you’re not. I 
give the orders because I can get ’em obeyed; you 
ean’t.” And, again: “You don’t know east from west; 
I do.” 

All the morning he kept firing disagreeable and very 
personal remarks at us. His proposition that we were 
not in any way fit for anything he enlarged upon and 
illustrated. He flung the groom’s unemployed ancestry 
at him; he likened the groom to Rome at the time of 
the fall, which he attributed to luxury; he informed 
me that only men who were unable to work or in any 
way help themselves wrote books. ‘The woman’s worth 
the two of you,” he said. “Her people were workers. 
See it in her stride. She could milk a cow if she had 
one. If anything happens to me she'll give the orders. 
Mark my words. She’s got a head on her shoulders, 
she has.” 

The bride halted suddenly in her tracks and, turning, 
faced the groom. 

“Are you going to allow this man’s insolence to run 
on forever?” she said. 

The groom frowned at her and shook his head 
covertly. 

“Pooh,” said the bride, and I think T heard her eall 
him “my champion,” in a bitter whisper. She walked 
straight back to Farallone and looked him fearlessly in 
the face 

“The bigger a man is, Mr. Farallone,” she said, “and 
the stronger, the more he ought to mind his manners. 
We are grateful to you for all you have done, but if 
you can not keep a civil tongue in your head, then the 
sooner we part company the better.” 

For a full minute the fearless eyes snapped at Faral 


lone, then, suddenly abashed, softened and turned away. 


“There mustn’t be any more mutiny,” said Farallone. 
But you’ve got sand, you have. I could love a woman 
like you How did you come to hiteh your wagon to 
littl Nicodemus there? He’s no star You deserved a 
man You’ve got sand, and when youw poor feet go 
back on you,.as they will in this swill (here he kicked 
the burning sand Ill earry yu But if vou hadn’t 
spoken up so pert, | wouldn't No ou alk ahead 
and pretend you're Christopher Columbus De Soto 
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Peary leading a flock of sheep to the Fountain of 
Eternal Youth. Bear to the left of,the sagebush, 
there’s a tarantula under it. ~ 

We went forward a few steps, when suddenly I heard 
Farallone’s voice in my ear. “Isn’t she splendid?” he 
said, and at the same time he thumped me so violently 
between the shoulders that I stumbled and fell. For a 
moment all fear of the man left me on the wirts of 
rage, and I was for attacking him with my fists. But 
something in his steady eye brought me to my senses. 

“Why did you do that?” I meant to speak sharply, 

t I think I whined. 

“Because,” said Farallone, “when the woman spoke 

» to me you began to brindle and act lion-IMke and 

ld. For a minute you looked dangerous—for a little 
feller. So I patted your back, ima friendly way—as 
a kind of reminder—a feeble reminder.” 

We had dropped @ehind the others. The groom had 
caught up with the bride, and from his nervous, irrita- 
ble gestures I gathered that the poor soul was trying 
to explain, and to ingratiate himself. But she walked 
on, steadily averted, you might say, her head ve®y high, 
her shoulders drawn back. The groom, his eyes intent 
upon her averted face, kept stumbling with his feet. 

“Just look,” sal Farallone in a friendly voice. 
“Those whom God hath joined together. What did the 


Preys say of it?” 
edn ” s . 
“T don’t remember,” I said. 


“You lie,” said Farallone. “The press called it an 
ideal mateh. My God!” he cried—and so loudly that 
the bride and the groom must have heard—‘think of 
being’a woman like that and getting hitched to a little 
bit of a fuss with a few fine feathers;” and with a kind 
of sing-song he began to misquote and extemporize: 


“Just for a handful of silver she left me, 
Just for a yacht and a mansion of stone, 

Just for a little fool nest of fine feathers 
She wed Nicodemuseand left me alone.” 


“But she’d never seen me,” he went on, and mused 
for a moment. “Having seen me—do you guess what 
she’s saying to herself? She’s saying: ‘Thank God I’m 
not too old .to begin life over again,’ or thinking it. 
Look at him! Even you wouldn’t have been such a 
joke. I’ve a mind to kick the life out of him. One 
little kick with.bare toes. Life? There’s no life in 
him—nothing but a 
jenny wren. 

The groom, who must 
have heard at least 
the half of Farallone’s 
speech, stopped sud- 
denly and waited for us 
to come up. His face 
was red and white— 
blotchy with rage and 
vindictiveness. When we 
were within ten feet of 
him he suddenly drew a 
revolver and fired it 
pointblank at Farallone. 
He had no time for a 
second shot. Farallone 
caught his wrist and 
shook it till the revolver 
spun through the air 
and fell gt a distance. 
Then Farallone seated 
himself and, drawing the 
groom across his knee, 
spanked him. Since the 
beginning of the world 
children have been pun 
ished by spankings, and 
the event is memorable, 
if at all, as a something 
rather comical and do- 
mestic. But to see a 
grown man spanked for 
the crime of attempted 
murder is horrible. 
Farallone’s fury got the 
better of him, and 
the blows resounded in 
the desert. I grappled 
his arm, and the recoil 
of it flung me head over 
heels. When Farallone 
had finished the groom 
could not stand. He 
rolled in the sands, moan- 
ing and hiding his face. 

The bride was white 
as paper; but she had no 
eye for the groom. 

“Did he miss you?” she 
said. 

“No,” said Farallone, 
“he hit me—Nicodemus 
hit me.” 

“Where?” said _ the 
bride. 

“In the arm.” 7) 

Indeed, the left sleeve .\ 
of Farallone’s shirt was ‘ 
glittering with blood. 

“T will bandage it for you,” she said, “if you will tell 
me how.” 

Farallone ripped open the sleeve of his shirt. 

“What shall I bandage it with?” asked the bride 

“Anything,” said Farallone. 

The bride turned her back on us, stooped, and we 
heard a sound of tearing. When she had bandaged 
Farallone’s wound (it was in the flesh and the bullet 
had been extracted by its own impetus) she looked him 
gravely in the face 

“What’s the use of goading him?” she said gently 
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“Look,” said Farallone. 

The groom was reaching for the fallen revolver. 

“Drop it,” bellowed Farallone. 

The groom’s hand, which had been on the point of 
grasping the revolver’s stock, jerked away. ‘The bride 
walked to the revolver and picked it up. She handed 
it to Farallone. 

“Now,” she said, “that all the power is with Fou, 
you will not go on abusing it.” 

“You earry it,” said Farallone, ‘and any time you 
think I ought to be shot, why, you just shoot me. I 
won’t say a word.” 

“Do you mean it?” said the bride. 

“T eross my heart,” said Farallone. 

“IT shan’t forget,” said the bride. She took the re- 
volver and dropped it into the pocket of her jacket.” 

“Vamoose!” said Farallone. And we resumed our 
march. 


II 


SHE line between the desert and the blos- 
soming hills was as distinetly drawn 
as that between a lake and its shore. 
The sage-brush, closer massed than any 
through which we had yet passed, 
seemed to have gathered itself for a 
serried assault upon the lovely ver- 
dure beyond. Outposts of the sage- 
brush, its unsung heroes, perhaps, showed here and 
there among ferns and wild-roses—leafless, gaunt, and 
dead; one knotted specimen even had planted its ban- 
ner of desolation in the shade of a wild lilae and there 


died. A twittering of birds gladdened our dusty ears, _ 


and from afar there came a splashing of water. Our 
feet, burned by the desert sands, torn by yueca and 
cactus, trod now upon a cool and delicious moss, above 
which nodded the delicate blossoms of the shooting 
star, swung at the ends of strong and delicate stems. 
In the shadows the chocolate lilies and trilliums dully 
glinted, and flag-flowers trooped in the sunlight. The 
resinous paradisiacal smell of tar weed and bay tree 
refreshed us, and the wonder of life was a something 
strong and tangible like bread and wine. 

The wine of it rushed in particular to Farallone’s 
head; his brain became flooded with it; his feet cavorted 
upon the moss; his bellowed singing awoke the echoes, 
and the whole heavenly choir of the birds answered him. 








“You, Nicodemus,” he cried gaily, “thought that man 
was given a nose to be a tripod for his eyeglasses—but 
now—oh, smel]l—smell!” 

His great bulk under its mighty pack tripped lightly, 
dancingly at the bride’s elbow. Now his agile fingers 
nipped some tiny, searce perceivable flower to delight 
her eye, and now his great hand scooped up whole 


sheaves of strong-growing columbine, and flung them 


where her feet must tread. He made her see great 
beauties and minute, and whatever had a look of smell 
ing sweet he crushed in his hands for her to smell. 


He was no longer that limb of Satan, that sardonic 
bully of the desert days, but a gay wood-god intent 
upon the gentle ways of wooing. At first the bride 
turned away her senses from his offerings to eye and 
nostril; for a time she made shift to turn aside from 
the flowers that he cast for her feet to tread. But after 
a time, like one in a trance, she began to yield up her 
indifference and aloofness. The magic of the riotous 
spring began to intoxicate her. I saw her turn to the 
sailor and smile a gracious smile. And after a while 
she began to talk with him. 

We came at length to a bright stream, from whose 
guileless superabundance Farallone, with a bent pin and 
a speck of red cloth, jerked a string of gaudy rainbow 
trout. He made a fire and began to broil them; the 
bride searched the vicinal woods for dried branches to 
feed the fire. The groom knelt by the brook and washed 
the dust from his face and ears, snufling the cool water 
into his dusty nose and blowing it out. 

And I lay in the shade and wondered by what courses 
the brook found its way to what sea or lake; whether 
it touched in its wanderings only the virginal wilder- 
ness, or flowed at length among the habitations of men. 

Farallone, of a sudden, jerked up his head from the 
broiling and answered my unspoken questions, 

‘A man,” he said, “who followed this brook could 
come in a few days to the river Maria Cleofas, and fol- 
lowing that to the town of that name, in a matter of 
ten days more. I tell you,” he went on, “because some 
day some of you may be going that voyage; no ill- 
found voyage either—spring water and trout all the 
way to the river; and all the rest of the way river 
water and trout; and at this season birds’ eggs in 
the reeds and a turtle-like terrapin, and brodeia roots 
and wild onion, and young sassafras—a child could do 
it. Eat that .” he tossed me with his fingers a split, 
sputtering, piping hot trout. ‘ 

We spent the rest of that day and the night following 
by the stream. Farallone was in a riotous good-humor, 
and the.fear of him grew less in us until we felt at 
ease, and could take an unmixed pleasure in the loafing. 

; Early the next morn- 
His great bulk ing he was astir, and 
began to prepare himself 


under its , , : 
for further marching, 


mighty pack tripped but for the rest of us 
lightly he said there would be 


one day more of rest. 

“Who knows,” he said, 
“but this is Sunday? .. .” 
“Where are you go 
ing?” asked the bride 
politely. 

“Me?” said Farallone, 
and he laughed. “I’m 
going house - hunting — 
not for a house, of 
course, but for a site. 
It’s not so easy to pick 
out just the place where 
you want to spend the 
balance of your days. 
The neighborhood’s easy, 
but the exact spot’s hard. 
He spoke now directly to 
the bride, and as if’ her 
opinion was law to him. 
“There must be sun and 
shade, mustn’t there ? 
Spring water? running 
water? A hill handy to 
take the view from?’ An 
easterly slope to be out 
of the trades? A big tree 
or two. I'll find ‘em 
all before dark. TI’ll be 
back by dark or at late 
moonrise, and you rest 
yourselves, because to 
morrow or the next day 
we go at house-raising.” 

Had he left us then 
and there, I think that 
we would have waited 
for him. He had us, so 
to speak, abjectly under 
his thumbs. His word 
had come to be our law, 
since it was but child’s 
play for him to enforce 
it. But it so happened 
that he now took a step 
which was to eall into 
life and action that last 
vestige of manhood and 
independence that flick 
ered in the groom and 
me. For suddenly, and 
not till after a moment 
of consideration, he took 
a step toward the bride, 
caught her around the 
waist, crushed her to his 
breast, and kissed her 
on the mouth. 

But she must have 
bitten him, for the ten 
der passion changed in him to an unmanly fury. 

“You damned cat!” he cried; and he struck her 
heavily upon the face with his open palm. Not once 
only, but twice, three, four times, till she fell at his 
feet. 

By that the groom and I, poor, helpless atoms, had 


made shift to grapple with him. I heard his giant 
laugh. I had one glimpse of the groom’s face rushing 
at mine—and then it was as if showers of stars fell 


about me What little streneth I had was loosened from 
my joints, and more than half-senseless I fell full length 




















upon my back. Farallone had foiled our attack by the 
simple method of catching us by the hair, and knocking 
our heads together. 

{ could hear his great 
through the forest. 

“Let him go,” I heard the groom moan. 

The bride laughed. It was a very curious laugh. a 
could not make it out. There seemed to be no anger in it, 
ind yet how, I wondered, could there be anything else? 


mocking laugh resounding 


IV 


AEN distance had blotted from our ears 
the sound of Farallone’s laughter, and 
when we 
had hum- 
bled our- 
selves to 
the bride 
===e for al- 
lowing her to be mal- 
treated, I told the groom 
what Farallone had said 
about a man who should 
follow the stream by 
which we were encamped. 

“See,” I said, “we have 
a whole day’s start of 
him. Even he can’t make 
that up. We must go at 
onee, and there mustn't 
be any letting up till we 





get somewhere. 
The groom was all for 
running away, and the 
bride, silent and white, 
acquiesced with a nod. 
We made three light 
packs, and started 
bolted is the better word. 
For a mile or more, so 
thick was the underwood, 
we walked in the bed of 
the stream; now freely 
where it was smooth 
spread sand, and now 
where it narrowed and 
deepened among 
scramblingly and with 
many a splashing stum 
ble. The bride met her 
various mishaps with a 
kind of silent disdain; 
she made no complaints, 
not even comments. She 
made me think of a sleep 
walker. There was a set, 
far - off, cold expression 
upon her usually gentle 
and vivacious face, and 
onee or twice it occurred 
to me that she went with 
us unwillingly. But when 
I remembered the humili 
ation that Farallone had 
put upon her and _ the 
blows that he had struck 
her, I could not well 
credit the recurrent doubt 
of her willingness. The 
groom, on the other hand, 
recovered his long - lost 
spirits with immeasw 
able rapidity. He talked 
gaily and bravely, and 
you would have said that 
he was a man who had 
never had oceasion to be 
ashamed of himself. He 
went ahead, the bride fol 
lowing next, and he kept 
giving a constant string 
of advices and impera 
tives. “That stone’s 
“keep to the left, 
there’s a hole.” “Splash 
dash—damn, look out 
for that one.” Branches 
that hung low across our 
course he bent and held 
back until the bride had 
passed. Now he turned 
and smiled in her face, 
and now he offered her 
the helping hand. But 
she met his courtesies, 
and the whole punctilious 
fabric of his 


rocks, 


loose”: 


behavior, 
with the utmost absence 
and nonchalance. He had, 
it seemed, been too long 





His eyes blazed 


in contempt to recover 


: se nith a 
soon his former position 
of husband and beloved. tremendous love and 
For long days she had admiration 


contemplated his naked 


soul, limited, weak, incapable. He had shown a cer 
tain capacity for sudden, explosive temper, but not for 
courage of anv kind. or fore Nor had he played the 


in his helplessness. Nor had I. We had not 
the stuff of heroes: at first sight of instruments 


ntleman 


f ire we were of those who would confess to any 
ibjure, swear falsely, beg for mercy, change out 
| religions anything The bride had learned 
e us from the bottom of her heart. She de 
ill And I would have staked my last dollar, 
my opes of escaping from Farallone, that as 
l ul wife she and the groom would never live to 
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i 
{ 
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gether again. I felt terribly sorry for the groom. He 
had, as had I, been utterly inefficient, helpless, babyish, 
and cowardly—yet the odds against us had seemed over- 
whelming. But now as we journeyed down the river, 
and the distance between us and Farallone grew more, 
| kept thinking of men whom I had known; men phys- 
Wally weaker than the groom and I, who, had Faral- 
lone offered to bully them, would have fought him and 
endured his torture till they died. In my immediate 
past, then, there was nothing of which I was not burn- 
ingly ashamed, and in the not too distant future I hoped 
to separate from the bride and the groom, and never 
see them or hear of them in this world again. At that, 
[ had a real affection for the bride, a real admiration. 








On the yacht, before trouble showed me up, we had 
bid fair to become fast and enduring friends. But that 
was all over—a bud, nipped by the frost of conduct 
and circumstance or ever the fruit could so much as 
set. For many days now I had avoided her eye; | had 
avoided addressing her; I had exerted my ingenuity 
to keep out of her sight It is a terrible thing for a 
man to be thrown daily into the society of a woman 
who has found him out, and who despises him, mind, 
soul, marrow, and bone 

The stream broke at length from the 
swelled by a sizable tributary, flowed broad and deep 


forest and, 


into a rolling, park-like landscape, Grass spread ove 
the eountrv’s undulations and looked in the distance 
like well-kept lawns; and at wide intervals splendidly 
grown live-oaks lent an effect of calculated planting 


Here our flight, for ur museles were hardened to 


walking, became easy and swift. I think there wer 


15 


hours whem we must have covered our four miles, and 
even on long, upward slopes we must have made better 
than three. ‘There is in swift walking, when the 
muscles are hard, the wind long, and the atmosphere 
exhilarating, a buoyant rhythm that more, perhaps, than 
merited success, or valorous conduct, smoothes out the 
cr®ases in a man’s soul. And so quick is a man to 
recover from -his own baseness, aml to ape outwardly his 
transient inner feelings, that 1 faund myself presently 
walking with a high head, and a mind full of martial 
thoughts. 

All that day, except for a short halt at noon, wegl- 
lowe@ the river across the great natural park; Vv 
paralleling its convolutions, and now cutting diagontls. 


= ~= Late in the afternoon we 


came to the end of the 
p@k land. A more or 
less precipitous forma- 
tion of glistening quartz 
marked its boundary, 
and into a fissure of 
this the stream, now a 
small river, plunged with 
acgelerated speed. The 
going became difficult. 
The walls of the @ssure 
through which the river 
rushed were smooth and 
water-worn, impossible 
to ascend; and between 
the brink of the river 
and the base of the walls 
“were congestions of 
boulders, jammed drift- 
wood, and tangled alder 
bushes. There were 
timés when we had to 
crawl upon, our hands 
and knees, under one log 
and over the next. To 
add to our difficulties 
darkness was _ swiftly 
falling, and we were 
glad, indeed, when the 
wall of the fissure leaned 
at length so far from 
the perpendicular that 
we were able to scramble 
up it. We found our- 
selves upon a_ levelish 
little meadow of grass. 
In the center of it 
there grew a monstrous 
and gigantie live - oak, 
between two of whose 
roots there glittered a 
spring. On all sides of 
the meadow, except on 
that toward the river, 
were — superimpending 
cliffs of quartz. Along 
the base of these was a 
dense growth of bushes. 

“We'll rest here,” said 
the groom: “What a 
place. It’s a natural 
fortress. Only one way 
into it.” He stood look- 
ing down at the noisy 
river and _ considering 
the steep slope we had 
just climbed. “See this 
boulder?” he said. “It’s 
wobbly. If that damned 
longshoreman tries to 
get us here, all we’ve got 
to do is to choose the 
psychological moment 
and push it over on 
him.” 

The groom looked quite 
bellicose and daring. 
Suddenly he flung his 
fragment of a cap high 
into the air and at the 
very top of his lungs 
cried: “Liberty!” 

The echoes answered 
him, and the glorious, 
abused word was tossed 
from cliff to cliff, across 
the river and back, and 
presently died away. 

At that, from the very 
branches of the great 
oak that stood in the 
center of the meadow 
there burst a_ titanic 
clap of laughter, and 
Farallone, literally 


bursting with merriment, dropped lightly in our 
midst. 
[ can only speak for myself. I was frightened—I 


say it deliberately and truthfully—almost into a fit. 
And for fully five minutes I could not command 
either of my legs The groom, I believe, screamed. 
The bride became whiter than paper—then suddenly 
rushed into her cheeks, and she laughed. 
She laughed until she had to sit down, until the 
tears literally gushed from her eyes. It was not 
hvsterics either—could it have been amusement? After 
a while, and many prolonged gasps and relapses, she 


the color 


stopped. 

“This,” said Farallone, “is my building site. “Do 
vou like it?” 

Oh, oh.” said the bride, “I thir it’s the m—most 
in ma—musing site I ever s ind she went into 
another uncontrollabl f ! 
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all a sound bee’s hereditary hatred against the big, 
squeaking, feathery Thief of the Hives. “Tumble 
out!” she called across the youngsters’ quarters. 
“All you who aren’t feeding babies, show a leg. 
Scrap-wax pillars for the Ga-ate!” She chanted 
the order at length. 

“That’s nonsense,” a downy, day-old bee answered. 
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A Honey Bee Who Lived to See the New Day Dawning: on the Ancestral 
Hive and to Hear the Voice From Behind the Veil 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


COPYRIGHT 1906 BY RUDYARD KIPLING 


“And since Bees share with man one common fate 

In Health, in Sickness, and in turns of state, 
Observe their symptoms when they fall away 

And languish in insensible decay.””>—DRYDEN’S VIRGIL. 


F THE stock had not been old 
and overcrowded, the Wax-moth 
would never have entered; but 
where bees are too thick on the 
comb there must be sickness or 
parasites. The heat of the hive 
had risen with the June honey 
flow, and though the fanners 
worked, until their wings ached, 
to keep people cool, everybody 
suffered. 

A young bee crawled up the greasy trampled alight- 
ing-board. “Excuse me,” she began, “but it’s my first 
honey-flight. Could you kindly tell me if this is my 

“Own hive?” the Guard snapped. “Yes! Buzz in, 
and be foul-brooded to you! Next!” 

“Shame!” eried half a dozen old workers with worn 
wings. and nerves, and there was a scuffle and a hum. 

The little gray Wax-moth, pressed close in a crack in 
the alighting-board, had waited this chance all day. She 
seuttled in like a ghost, and, knowing the senior bees 
would turn her out at oneé, dodged into a brood-frame, 
where youngsters, who had not yet seen the winds blow 
or the flowers nod, discussed life. Here she was safe, for 
young bees will tolerate any sort of stranger. Behind 
her came the bee who had been slanged by the Guard. 

“What is the world like, Melissa?” said a companion. 

“Cruel! IT made a full load of first-class stuff, and 
the Guard told me to go and be foul-brooded!” She 
sat down in the cool draft across the combs 

“Tf you'd only heard,” said the Wax-moth silkily, “the 
insolence of the Guard’s tone when she cursed our sister! 
It aroused the Entire Community.” She laid an egg 
She had stolen in for that purpose. 





“There was a bit of a fuss on the Gate,” Melissa 
chuckled. ‘You were there, Miss She did not 
know how to address the slim stranger. 

“Don’t call me ‘Miss.’ I’m a sister to all in affliction 

just a working sister. My heart bled for you | 1eath 
your load.” The Wax-moth caressed Melissa with her 
soft feelers and laid another egg. 

“You mustn’t lay here,” cried Melissa. “You aren’t 
a Queen.” 

“My dear child, I give you my most solemn word those 
aren’t eggs. Those are my principles, and I am ready 
to die for them.” She raised her voice a little above 
the rustle and tramp round her. “If you’d like to kill 
me, pray do.” 

“Don’t be unkind, Melissa,” said a young bee, im- 
pressed by the chaste folds of the Wax-moth’s wing, 
which hid her ceaseless egg-dropping. 

“7 haven’t done anything,” Melissa answered. “She’s 
doing it all.” 

“Ah, don’t let your conscience reproach you later, but 
when you've killed me, write me, at least, as one that 
loved her fellow workers.” 

Laying at every sob, the Wax-moth backed into a 
crowd of young bees, and left Melissa bewildered and 
annoyed. So she lifted up her, little voice in the dark- 
!” till a gang of cell-fillers hailed 
her, and she left her load with them. 

“I’m afraid I foul-brooded you just now,” said a voice 
over her shoulder. ‘“I’d been on the Gate for three hours, 
and one would foul-brood the Queen herself after that. 
No offense meant.” 

“None taken,” Melissa answered cheerily. “I shall be 
on guard myself, some day. What’s next to do?” 

“There’s a rumor of Death’s Head Moths about. Send 
a gang of youngsters to the Gate, and tell them to nat 
row it in with a couple of stout scrap-wax pillars. It’ll 
make the Hive hot, but we can’t have Death Headers in 
the middle of the honey flow.” 

“My Only Wings! I should think not!” Melissa had 


ness and cried: “Stores 


“In the first place, I never heard of a Death’s 
Header coming into a hive. People don’t do such 
things. In the second, build- 
ing pillars to keep ’em out 
is purely a Cypriote trick, 
; unworthy of British bees. 
soothing as plain In the third, if you trust a 
knitting to a Death’s Head, he will trust 
woman you. Pillar-building shows 
lack of confidence. Our 

dear sister in gray says so.” 

“Yes. Pillars are un-English and provocative, 
and a waste of wax that is needed for higher and 
more practical things,” said the Wax-moth from an 
empty store-cell. 

“The safety of the Hive is the highest thing I’ve 
ever heard of. You mustn’t teach us to refuse 
work,” Melissa began. 

“You misunderstand me as usual, love. Work’s 
the essence of life; but to expend precious unre- 
turning vitality and, real labor against imaginary 
danger, that is heart-breakingly absurd! If I can 
only teach a—a little toleration—a little ordinary 
kindness here toward that absurd old bogey you 
call the Death’s Header, I shan’t have lived in vain.” 

“She hasn’t lived in vain, the darling!” cried 
twenty bees together. “You should see her saintly 
life, Melissa! She just devotes herself to spread- 
ing her principles, and—and—she looks lovely!” 

An old, baldish bee came up the comb. 

“Pillar-workers for the Gate! Get out and chew 
scraps. Buzz off!” she said. The Wax-moth slipped 


Clover to an 
over-tired bee is as 





aside. 
The young bees trooped down the frame—whis- 
pering. 


“What’s the matter with ’em?” said the oldster. 
“Why do they call each other ‘ducky’ and ‘darling’? 
Must be the weather.” She sniffed suspiciously. 
“Horrid, stuffy smell here. Like stale quilts. Not 
Wax-moth, I hope, Melissa ?”’ 

“Not to my knowledge,” said Melissa, who, of 
course, only knew the Wax-moth as a lady with 
principles, and had never thought to report her 
presence. She had always imagined Wax-moths to 
be like blood-red dragon-flies. 

“You had better fan out this corner for a little,” 
said the old bee and passed on. Melissa dropped 
her head at once, took firm hold with her fore- 
feet, and fanned obediently at the regulation stroke 
—three hundred beats to the second. Fanning tries 
a bee’s temper, because she must always keep in the 
same place, where she never seems to be doing any 
good, and, all the while, she is wearing out her only 
wings. When a bee can not fly, a bee must not live; 
and she knows it. The Wax-moth crept forth, and 
caressed Melissa again. 

“T see,” she murmured, “that at heart you are 
one of Us.” 

“T work with the Hive,” Melissa answered briefly. 

“It’s the same thing. We and the Hive are one.” 

“Then why are your feelers different from ours? Don’t 
cuddle so.” 

“Don’t be provincial, carissima. You can’t have all 
the world alike—yet.” 

“But why do you lay eggs?” Melissa insisted. ‘You 
lay ‘em like a Queen—only you drop them in patches 
all over the place. I’ve watched you.” 

“Ah, Brighteyes, so you’ve pierced my little subter- 
fuge? Yes, they are eggs. By and by they'll spread 
our principles. Aren’t you glad?” 

“You gave me your most solemn word of honor that 
they were not eggs.” 

“That was my little subterfuge, dearest—for the sake 
of the Cause. Now I must reach the young.” The Wax- 
moth tripped toward the fourth brood-frame where the 
young bees were busy feeding the babies. 

It takes some time for a sound bee to realize a malig 
nant and continuous lie. “She’s very sweet and feath 
ery,” was all that Melissa thought, “but her talk sounds 
like ivy honey tastes. I’d better get to my field-work 
again.” 

She found the Gate in a sulky uproar. The young 
sters told off to the pillars had refused to chew scrap 
wax because it made their jaws ache, and were clamor 
ing for virgin stuff. 

“Anything to finish the job!” said the badgered 
Guards. “Hang up, some of you, and make wax for 
these slack-jawed sisters.” 

Before a bee can make wax she must fill herself with 





honey. Then she climbs to safe foothold and hangs, 
while other gorged bees hang on to her in a cluster. 
There they wait in silence till the wax comes. The 


scales are either taken out of the maker’s pockets by the 
workers, or tinkle down on the workers while they wait. 
The workers chew them (they are useless unchewed) 
into the all-supporting, all-embracing Wax of the Hive. 

But now, no sooner was the wax cluster in position 
than the workers below broke out again. 

“Come down!” they cried. “Come down and work! 
Come on, you Levantine parasites! Don’t think to enjoy 
yourselves up there while we’re sweating down here!” 

The cluster shivered, as from hooked fore-foot to 
hooked hind-foot it telegraphed uneasiness. At last a 
worker sprang up, grabbed the lowest wax-maker, and 
swung, kicking above her companions. 

“T can make wax too!” she bawled. 
gorge and I’ll make tons of it.” 

“Make it, then,” said the bee she had grappled. The 
spoken word snapped the current through the cluster. 
It shook and glistened like a eat’s fur in the dark. 
“Unhook!” it murmured. “No wax for any one to-day.” 
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“You lazy thieves! Hang up at once and produce our 
wax,” said the bees below. 

“Impossible! The sweat’s gone. To make your wax 
we must have stillness, warmth, and food. Unhook! 
Unhook!” 

They broke up as they murmured, and disappeared 
among the other bees, from whom, of course, they were 
undistinguishable. 

“Seems as if we’d have to chew scrap-wax for these 
pillars, after all,” said a worker. 

“Not by a combful,” cried the young bee who had 
broken the cluster. ‘“‘Listen here! I’ve studied the ques- 
tion more than twenty minutes. It’s as simple as fall- 
ing off a daisy. You’ve heard of Cheshire, Root, and 
Langstroth ?” . 

They had not, but they shouted, “Good old Lang- 
stroth!” just the same. 

“Those three know all that there is to be known about 
making hives. One or t’other of ’em must have made 
ours, and if they’ve made it they’re bound to look after 
it. Ours is a ‘Guaranteed Patent Hive. You can see it 
on the label behind.” 

“Good old guarantee! Hurrah for the label behind!” 
roared the bees. 

“Well, such being the case, 7 say that when we find 
they’ve wilfully betrayed us we can exact from them a 
terrible vengeance.” 

“Good old vengeance! Good old Root! ’Nuff said! 
Chuck it!” The crowd cheered and broke away as 
Melissa dived through. 

“D’you know where Langstroth, Root, and Cheshire 
live if you happen to want ’em?” she asked of the proud 
and panting orator. 

“Gum me if I know they ever lived at all! But aren’t 
they beautiful names to buzz about? Did you see how 
it worked up the sisterhood ?” 

“Yes, but it. didn’t defend the Gate,” she replied. 

“Ah, perhaps that’s true, but think how delicate my 
position is, sister. -I’ve a magnificent appetite, and | 
don’t like working. My instinct tells me that I can act 
as a restraining influence on others. They would have 
been worse, but for me.” 

But Melissa had already risen clear, and was heading 
for a breadth of virgin-white clover, which to an over- 
tired bee is as soothing as plain knitting to a woman. 

“T think I’ll take this load to the nurseries,” she said 
when she had finished. “It was always quiet there in 
my day,” and she topped off with two little pats of 
pollen for the babies. 

She was met on the fourth brood-comb by a rush 
of excited sisters all buzzing together. 

“One at a time! Let me put down my load. 
Now, what is it, Sacharissa?” she said. 

“Gray sister—that fluffy one, I mean—she came 
and said we ought to be out in the sunshine gath- 
ering honey, because life was short. She said any 
old bee could attend to our babies, and some day 
old bees would. That isn’t true, Melissa, is it? 
No old bees can take us away from our babies, 
ean they?” 

“Of course not. You feed the babies while your 
heads are soft. When your heads harden, you go 
on to field-work. Any one knows that.” 

“We told her so! We told her so; but she only 
waved her feelers, and said we could all lay eggs 
like Queens if we chose. And I’m afraid lots of the 
weaker sisters believe her, and are trying to do it. 
So unsettling!” 

Sacharissa sped to a sealed worker-cell whose lid 
pulsated, as the bee within began to cut its way out. 

“Come along, precious!” she murmured, and 
thinned the frail top from the other side. <A pale, 
damp, creased thing hoisted itself feebly on to the 
comb. Sacharissa’s note changed at once. “No time 
to waste! Go up the frame and preen yourself!” she 
said. “Report for nursing-duty in my ward to- 
morrow evening at six. Stop a minute. What’s 
the matter with your third right leg?” 

The young bee held it out in silence—unmistak- 
ably a drone leg incapable of packing pollen. 

“Thank you. You needn’t report till the day 
after to-morrow.” Sacharissa turned to her com 
panion. “That’s the fifth oddity hatched in my 
ward since noon. I don’t like it.” 

“There’s always a certain number of ’em,” said 
Melissa. “You can’t stop a few working sisters 
from laying now and then when they overfeed them- 
selves. They only raise dwarf drones.” 

“We're hatching out drones with workers’ stom- 
achs; workers with drones’ stomachs; and albinos 
and mixed-leggers who can’t pack pollen—like that 
poor little beast yonder. I don’t mind dwarf drones 
any more than you do (they all die in July), but 
this steady hatch of oddities frightens me, Melissa!” 

“How narrow of you! They are all so delight 
fully clever and unusual and interesting,” piped the 
Wax-moth from a erack above them. “Come here, 
you dear, downy duck, and tell us all about your 
feelings.” 

“T wish she’d go!” Sacharissa lowered her voice. 
“She meets these—er—oddities as they dry out, and 
cuddles ‘em in corners.” 
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“T suppose the truth is that we’re overstocked and too 
well fed to swarm,” said Melissa. 

“That is the truth,” said the Queen’s voice behind 
them. They had. not heard the heavy royal footfall 
which sets empty cells vibrating. Sacharissa offered her 
food at once. She ate and dragged her weary body for- 
ward. “Can you suggest a remedy?” she said. 

“New principles!” cried the Wax-moth from her 
crevice. “We'll apply them quietly—later.” 

“Suppose we sent out a swarm?” Melissa suggested. 
“It’s a little late, but it might ease us off.” 

“It would save us, but—I know the Hive! You shall 
see for yourself.” The old Queen cried the Swarming 
Cry, which to a bee of good blood should be what the 
trumpet was to Job’s war-horse. In spite of her im- 
mense age (three years), it rang between the cafon-like 
frames ‘as a pibroch rings in a mountain pass; the fan- 
ners changed their note, and repeated it up in -every 
gallery; and the broad-winged drones, burly and eager, 
ended it in one nerve-thrilling outbreak of bugles: “La 
Reine le veut! Swarm! Swar-rm! Swar-r-rm!” 

3ut the roar which should follow the Call was want- 
ing. They heard a broken grumble like the murmur of 
a falling tide. 

“Swarm? What for? Catch me leaving a good bar- 
frame Hive, with fixed foundations, for a rotten old oak 
out in the open where it may rain any minute! We’re 
all right! It’s a ‘Patent Guaranteed Hive” Why do 
they want to turn us out? Swarming be gummed! 
Swarming was invented to cheat a worker out of her 
proper comforts. Come on off to bed!” 

The noise died out as the bees settled in empty cells 
for the night. 

“You hear?” said the Queen. “I know the Hive! 

“Quite between ourselves, / taught them that,” cried 
the Wax-moth. “Wait till my principles develop, and 
yow'll see the light from a new quarter.” 

“You speak truth for once,” the Queen said suddenly, 
for she recognized the Wax-moth. “That Light will 
break into the top of the Hive. A Hot Smoke will fol- 
low it, and your children will not be able to hide in 
any crevice.” 

“Is it possible?” Melissa whispered. “I—we have 
sometimes heard a legend like it.” 

“It is no legend,” the old Queen answered. “I had 
it from my mother, and she had it from hers. After 
the Wax-moth has grown strong a Shadow will fall 
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across the Gate; a Voice will speak from behind the 
Veil; there will be light, and Hot Smoke, and earth- 
quakes, and those who live will see everything that they 
have done, all together in one place, burned up in one 
great Fire.” The old Queen was trying to tell what she 
had been told of the Bee Master’s dealings with an in- 
fected hive in the apiary, two or three seasons ago, and, 
of course, from her point of view the affair was as im- 
portant as the Day of Judgment. 

“And then?” asked horrified Sacharissa. 

“Then, I have heard that a little light will burn in a 
great darkness, and perhaps the world will begin again. 
Myself, I think not.” 

“Tut! Tut!” the Wax-moth eried. “You good, fat 
people always prophesy ruin if things don’t go exactly 
your way. But I grant you there will be changes.” 

There were. When her eggs hatched, the wax was rid- 
dled with little tunnels, coated with the dirty clothes 
of the caterpillars. Flannely lines ran through the 
honey-stores.. the pollen-larders, the foundations, and, 
worst of all, through the babies in their cradles, till the 
Sweeper Guards spent half their time tossing out useless 
little corpses. The lines ended in a maze of sticky web- 
bing on the face of the comb. The caterpillars could not 
stop spinning as they walked, and as they walked every- 
where, they smarmed and garmed everything. Even 
where it did not hamper the bees’ feet, the stale, sour 
smell of the stuff put them off their work; though some 
of the bees who had taken to egg-laying said it encour- 
aged them to be mothers and maintain a vital interest 
in life. 

When the caterpillars beeame moths, they made friends 
with the ever-increasing Oddities — albinos, mixed-leg- 
gers, single-eyed composites, faceless-drones, half-queens, 
and laying-sisters; and the ever-dwindling band of the 
old stock worked themselves bald and fray-winged to 
feed their queer charges. Most of the Oddities would 
not, and many, on account of their malformations, could 
not, go through a day’s field work, but the Wax-moths 
who were always busy on the brood-comb found pleas- 
ant home occupations for them. One albino, for in- 
stance, divided the number of pounds of honey in stock 
by the number of bees in the Hive, and proved that if 
every bee only gathered honey for seven and three- 
quarter minutes a day, she would have the rest of the 
time to herself, and could accompany the drones on their 
mating flights. The drones were not at all pleased. 
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Another, an eyeless drone with no feelers, said that 
all brood-cells should be perfect circles, so as not to 
interfere with the grub or the workers. He proved that 
the old six-sided cell was solely due to the workers build- 
ing against each other on opposite sides of the wall, and 
that if there were no interference there would be no 
angles. Some bees tried the new plan for a while, and 
found it cost eight times more wax than the old six- 
sided specification, and, as they never allowed a cluster 
to hang up and make wax in peace, real wax was scarce. 
However, they eked out their task with varnish stolen 
from new coffins at funerals in the village, and it made 
them rather sick. Then they took to cadging round 
sugar-factories and breweries, because it was easiest to 
get their material from those places, and the mixture 
of glucose and beer naturally “fermented in store and 
blew the store-cells out of shape, besides smelling abom- 
inably. Some of the sound bees warned them that ill- 
gotten gains never prosper, but the Oddities at once 
surrounded them and balled them to death. That 
was a punishment they were almost as fond of as 
they were of eating, and they expected the sound 
bees to’ feed them. Curiously enough, the age-old 
instinct of loyalty and devotion toward the Hive 
made the sound bees do this, though their reason 
told them they ought to slip away and unite with 
some other healthy stock in the apiary. 

“What about seven and three-quarter minutes’ 
work now?” said Melissa one day as she came in. 
“I’ve been at it for five hours, and I’ve only half 
a load.” 

“Oh, the Hive subsists on the Hival Honey which 
the Hive produces,” said a blind Oddity squatting 
in a store-cell. 

“But honey is gathered from flowers outside— 
two miles away sometimes,” cried Melissa. 

“Pardon me,” said the blind thing, sucking hard. 
“But this is the Hive, is it not?” 

“It was. Worse luck, it is.” 

“And the Hival Honey is here, is it not?” It 
opened a fresh store-cell to prove it. 

“VYe—es, but it won’t be long, at this rate,” said 
Melissa. 

“The rates have nothing to do with it. This Hive 
produces the Hival Honey. You people never seem 
to grasp the essential simplicity that underlies all 
life.” 

“Oh, me!” said poor Melissa, “haven’t you ever 
been beyond the Gate?” 

“Certainly not. A fool’s eyes are in the ends of 
the earth. Mine are in my head.” It gorged till 
it bloated. 

Melissa took refuge in her poorly paid field-work 
and told Sacharissa the story. ° 

“Hut!” said that wise bee, fretting with an old 
maid of a thistle. “Tell us something new. The 
Hive’s full of such as him—it, I mean.” 

“What’s the end to be? All the honey going out 
and none coming in. Things can’t last this way!” 
said Melissa. 

“Who cares?” said Sacharissa. “I know now 
how drones feel the day before they’re killed. A 
short life and a merry one for me!” 

“If it only were merry! But think of those 
awful, solemn, lop-sided Oddities waiting for us at 
home—crawling and clambering and preaching— 
and dirtying things in the dark.” 

“T don’% mind that so much as-their silly songs, 
after we've fed ’em, all about ‘work among the 
merry, merry blossoms,’” said Sacharissa from the 
deeps of a stale Canterbury bell. 

“I do. How’s our Queen?” said Melissa. 

“Cheerfully hopeless, as usual. But she lays an 
egg now and then.” 

“Does she so?” Melissa backed out of the 
next bell with a jerk. “Suppose now we sound 
workers tried to raise a Princess in some clean 
corner ?” 

“You’d be put to it to find one. The Hive’s all 
wax-moth and muckings. But—well?” 

“A Princess might help us in the time of the 
Voice behind the Veil that the Queen talks of. And 
anything is better than working for Oddities that 
chirrup about work that they can’t do, and waste 
what we bring home.” 
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love-songs of the old days—to the scandal of the laying- 
sisters, who did not think well of drones. These things 
are written in the Book of Queens, which is laid up in 
the hollow of the Great Ash Ygdrasil. 

After a few days the weather changed again and be- 
came glorious. Even the Oddities would now join the 
crowd that hung out on the alighting-board, and would 
sing of work among the merry, merry blossoms till an 
untrained ear might have received it for the hum of a 
working hive. Yet, in truth, their store-honey had been 
eaten long ago. They lived from day to day on the 
efforts of the few sound bees, while the Wax-moths fretted 
and consumed again their already ruined wax. But the 
sound bees never mentioned these facts. They knew, if 
they did, the Oddities would hold a meeting and ball 
them to death. 

“Now you see what we have done,” said the Wax- 
moths. “We have created New Material, a New Con- 
vention, a New Type, as we said we would.” 


The Day of the Light 
and the Smoke and 


the Voice Behind the Veil 








“Who cares?” said Sacharissa. “I’m with you, 
for the fun of it. The Oddities would ball us_ to 
death, if they knew. Come home, and we’ll begin.” 
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[ERE is no room to tell how the experi 
enced Melissa found a far-off frame so 
messed and mishandled by abandoned 
cell-building experiments that, for very 
shame, the bees never went there. 
How, in that ruin, she blocked out 
a Royal Cell of sound wax, but dis- 
guised by rubbish till it looked like 
a kopje among deserted kopjes. How she prevailed upon 
the hopeless Queen to make one last effort and lay a 
worthy egg. How the Queen obeyed and died. How her 
spent carcass was flung out on the rubbish heap, and 
how a multitude of laying sisters went about dropping 
drone-eggs where they listed, and said there was no 
more need of Queens. How, covered by this confu 
sion, Sacharissa educated certain young bees to educate 
certain new-born bees in the almost lost art of making 
Royal Jelly. How the nectar for it was won out of 
hours in the teeth of chill winds. How the hidden egg 
hatched true—no drone, but Blood Royal. How it was 
capped, and how desperately they worked to feed and 
double feed the now swarming Oddities, lest any break 
in the food-supplies should set them to instituting in 
quiries, which, with songs about work, was their favorite 
amusement. How in an auspicious hour, on a moonless 
night, the Princess came forth—a Princess indeed, and 
how Melissa smuggled her into a deep empty honey 
magazine, to bide her time; and how the drones, knowing 
she was there, went about singing the deep disreput ible 
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“And new possibilities far us,” said the laying-sisters 
gratefully. “You have given us a new life’s work, vital 
and paramount.” 

“More than that,” chanted the Oddities in the sun- 
shine; “you have created a new heaven and a new earth. 
Heaven, cloudless and accessible” (it was a perfect Au- 
gust evening), ‘and Earth teeming with the merry, 
merry blossoms, waiting only our honest toil to turn 
them all to good. The—er—dAster, and the Crocus, and 
the—er—Lady’s Smock in her season, the Chrysanthe 
mum after her kind, and the Guelder Rose bringing forth 
abundantly withal.” 

“Oh, Holy Hymettus!” said Melissa, awestruck.: “I 
knew they didn’t know how honey was made, but they’ve 
forgotten the Order of the Flowers! What will become 
of them?” 

A Shadow fell across the alighting-board as the Bee 
Master and his son came by. The Oddities crawled in 
and a Voice behind a Veil said: “I’ve neglected the old 
Hive too long. Give me the smoker.” 

Melissa heard and darted through the gate. “Come, 
oh come!” she eried. “It is the destruction the old 
Queen foretold. Princess, come!” 

“Really, you are too archaic for words,” said an 
Oddity in an alleyway. “A cloud, I admit, may have 
crossed the sun; but why hysterics? Above all, why 
Princesses so late in the day? Are you aware it’s the 
Hival Teatime? Let’s sing grace.” 

Melissa clawed past him with all six legs. Sacharissa 
had run to what was left of the fertile brood-comb. 
“Down and out!” she called across the brown breadth 
of it. “Nurses, guards, fanners, sweepers—out! Never 
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mind the babies. They’re better dead. Out, before the 
Light and the Hot Smoke!” 

The Princess’s first clear fearless call (Melissa had 
found her) rose and drummed through all the frames. 
“Le Reine le veut! Swarm! Swar-rm! Swar-r-rm!” 

The Hive shook beneath the shattering thunder of a 
stuck-down quilt being torn back. 

“Don’t be alarmed, dears,” said the Wax-moths. 
“That’s our work. Look up, and you'll see the dawn 
of the New Day.” 

Light broke in the top of the hive as the Queen had 
prophesied—naked light on the boiling, bewildered bees. 

Sacharissa rounded up her rearguard, which dropped 
headlong off the frame, and joined the Princess’s detach- 
ment thrusting toward the Gate. Now panic was in full 
blast, and each sound bee found herself embraced by at 
least three Oddities. The first instinct of a frightened 
bee is to break into the stores and gorge herself with 
honey; but there were no stores left, so the Oddities 
fought the sound bees. 

“You must feed us, or we shall die!” they cried, 
holding and clutching and slipping, while the silent 
scared earwigs and little spiders twisted between 
their legs. “Think of the Hive traitors! The Holy 
Hive!” 

“You should have thought of that before!” cried 
the sound bees. “Stay and see the dawn of your 
New Day.” 

They reached the Gate at last over the soft bodies 
of many to whom they had ministered. 

“On! Out! Up!” roared Melissa in the Prin- 
cess’s ear. “For the Hive’s sake! To the Old 
Oak!” 

The Princess left the alighting-board, circled 
once, flung herself at the lowest branch of the Old 
Oak, and her little loyal swarm—you could have 
covered it with a pint mug—followed, hooked, and 
hung. 

“Hold close!” Melissa gasped. “The old legends 
have come true! Look!” 

The Hive was half hidden by smoke, and Figures 
moved through the smoke. They heard a frame 
erack stickily, saw it heaved high and _ twirled 
round between enormous hands—a blotched, bulged, 
and perished horror of gray wax, corrupt brood, 
and small drone-cells, all covered with crawling 
Oddities, strange to the sun. 

“Why, this isn’t a hive! This is a museum of 
curiosities,” said the Voice behind the Veil. It 
was only the Bee Master talking to his son. 

“Can you blame ’em, father?” said a second voice. 
“It’s rotten with Wax-moth. See here!” 

Another frame came up. A finger poked through 
it, and it broke away in rustling flakes of ashy 
rottenness. 

“Number Four Frame! That was your mother’s 
pet comb once,” whispered Melissa to the Princess. 
“Many’s the good egg I’ve watched her lay there.” 

“Aren’t you confusing post hoe with propter hoc?” 
said the Bee Master. “‘Wax-moths only succeed when 
weak bees let them in.” A third frame crackled 
and rose into the light. “All this is full of laying 
workers’ brood. That never happens till the stock’s 
weakened. Phew!” 

He beat it on his knee like a tambourine, and it 
also crumbled to pieces. 

The little swarm shivered as they watched the 
dwarf drone-grubs squirm feebly on the grass. Many 
sound bees had nursed on that frame, well knowing 
their work was useless; but the actual sight of even 
useless work destroyed disheartens a good worker. 

“No, they have some recuperative power left,” 
said the second voice. “Here’s a Queen cell!” 

“But it’s tucked away among- What on earth 
has come to the little wretches? They seem to have 
lost the instinct of cell-building.” ‘The father held 
up the frame where the kees had experimented in 
cireular cell-work. It looked like the pitted head of 
a decaying toadstool. 

“Not altogether,” the son corrected. ‘‘There’s one 
line, at least, of perfectly good cells.” 

“My work,” said Sacharissa to herself. “I’m 
glad Man does me justice before—” 

That frame, too, was smashed out and thrown 
atop of the others and the foul earwiggy quilts. 

As frame after frame followed it, the swarm be 
held the upheaval, exposure, and destruction of all that 
had been well or ill done in every cranny of their Hive 
for generations past. ‘There was black comb so old 
that they had forgotten where it hung: orange, buff, 
and ocher-varnished store-comb, built as bees were used 
to build before the days of artificial foundations; and 
there was a little white, frail new work. ‘There were 
sheets on sheets of level, even brood-comb that had held 
in its time unnumbered thousands of unnamed workers; 
patches of obsolete drone-comb, square and high-shoul 
dered, showing to what marks a male grub was expected 
to grow; and two-inch-deep honey-magazines, empty, but 
still magnificent: the whole gummed and glued into 
twisted scrap-work, awry on the wires, half-cells, begin 
nings abandoned, or grandiose, weak-walled, composite 
tells pieced out with rubbish and capped with dirt. 

Good or bad, every inch of it was so riddled by the 
tunnels of the Wax-moth that it broke in clouds of 
dust as it was flung on the heap. 

“Oh, see!” cried Sacharissa. “The Great Burning 
that our Queen foretold. Who can bear to look?” 

A flame crawled up the pile of rubbish, and they 
smelt singeing wax. 

The Figures stooped, lifted the Hive, and shook it 
upside down over the pyre. A caseade of Oddities, 
chips of broken comb, seale, fluff, and grubs slid out, 
crackled, sizzled, popped a little, and then the flames 
roared up and consumed all that fuel. 

“We must disinfect,” said a Voice. “Get me a sul 
phur-candle, please.” 

The shell of the Hive was returned to its place, a 


light was set in its sticky emptiness, tier by tier the 
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Figures built it up, closed the entrance, and weni away. —————————— — 
The swarm watched the light leaking through the eracks 
all the long night. At dawn one Wax-moth came by. 


fluttering impudently. 

“There has been a miscalculation about the New Day. 
my dears,” she began; “one can’t expect people to be 
perfect all at once. That was our mistake.” 

“No, the mistake was entirely ours,” said the Princess 

“Pardon me.” said the Wax-moth. “When you think 
of the enormous upheaval—eall it good or bad—which ; : = SSA a a WT get 
our influence brought about, you will admit that we. ve i Yao= : rm 
and we alone f 

“You?” said the Princess. “Our stock was not strong. wid 
So you came—as any other disease might have come. 
Hang close, all my people.” 

When the sun rose, Veiled Figures came down, and saw 
their swarm at the bough’s end waiting patiently within 
sight of the old Hive—a handful, but prepared to go on 
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Our Contributors Break Evenly on Opposi- 
tion to the Saloon and a Tempera- 
mental Liking for Its Genial 
Elements 
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mained silent or sullen to ow 
desire for light on the saloon. 
Each person with a red-hot con 
viction has mailed it to us. Many hundreds of voices 
have been crying in our ears: “Smash the saloon,” and 
still other hundreds have been shouting: “God bless the 
saloon for its welcome and light and good cheer.” Each 





advocate is so intense, so sure. 

Pass those three thousand ardent little articles through 
your mind, and slowly there will settle a deposit like 
that of the Verdict of History. The result of all these 
theories is an amalgam that comes pretty close to ulti 
mate public opinion. 

And not only that, but so many different human notes 
are struck. Newspaper men, saloon-keepers, Civil War 
veterans, two thirteen-year-old girls, men in mining 
camps, lonely New England women, and troubled mothers 
of young men—the break in their voice gets through 
into the written page—all these persons, and a host of 
others, have let loose a little of their own life into 
their report of the saloon that they love or hate. One 
lady spoke of the prohibition affair as a “blessed 
cyclone.” 

Three minutes later an embittered and thirsty South 
erner invaded our peace with “this blighting wave, i] 
devastating villages, cities, and States.” 

Many contributors broke into verse, and sang the | ’ ag 














requiem of rum. 
Said one lyrically: 





“He who claims a father’s place, 
Vad with rum’s malignant power, 
Threw a glass at mother’s face 


“Hush, little booze-joint, dowt you ery, 


| 
| 
Several quoted: | 
| 

Youwll be a drug store, by and by. 


One essay was entirely alliterative, stating, for in 
stanee, that: 





“Gin g ogshops UL nerally ge nerate ghastly aqrave-qoel 
High-balls, high wines, hasten happy hearts hellward.” 


A perfect drinking stanza is quoted by “Robert 
Livingstone” of Parkersburg, West Virginia, who sings 
in grief but excellent voice: 


| 
| 
} 
} 
] 
| 
1] 
“When your heels hit hard and you) head feels queer, | 
tnd your thoughts rise up like the froth on beer; } 
When you) knees are weak and your voice is strong, 1 
tad you laugh all night at some darn-fool song | 
| 


Youre drunk, by gad! Yowre drunk.” 





Sia! 











Friendly words of good-will for COLLIER’s editorials | 
intentions, and general policy were too numerous to be 
individually answered, but to all well-wishers we offer | Cornell and Chicago Tie Game, 6 to 6, on November 14 
our humble and hearty thanks. | 


Chicago rooters with maroon and white flags. The crowd at Marshall Field numbered 25,000 persons 








rricks of the artful contributors enlivened our sol [ rs = ~ 4 
emn task. The pages would be gummed together, o1 
arranged in reverse order—9, 8, 7, instead of 3, 4, 5 

We pay our most particular friendly respects to 
R. H. Martin of 1322 Lee Street, Charleston, West 


Virginia, for the skill that joined togethe) pages | and 2 


, 

Kor seven happy carele SS years we have 1} 
ing a few hundred manuscripts a week; and are not 1] 
succumbing to any quaint devices that would prove us 1] 
, 1] 


asleep at our post. 


| 
been read 
| 
| 
} 
| 











One man mentioned that the publication of his article 
would be worth five hundred subscribers in his section 
We wonder if that wa i. bribe or just a statement | 
of f 1] 

In all guises and shapes the manuscripts came tw | 
bling in. One was a parchment roll, five feet long You | 
read a foot at a time, while the rest of it curled up and | 
went to sleep on the lid of the desk \nother very ni | 
441 
littl irticle wa cuddling in the bottom of a large paper Hollenback, the Pennsylvania captain, was the hero of the day 1] 
bag 1 t had previously held groceries, and grown greas) . : . 

[he five pages of one lady’s thoughts wer Pennsylvania Defeating Michigan 29 to O on November 14 

pinne together, end to end. so that e pricked ourselves 


( Concluded pade 























EDNEY”’—who sold chewing-gum 
and prize packages on the vari 
ous floors of the old “Bowery 
Musée”—stopped at the door of 
Madame Carlotta’s gipsy tent 
and grinned in at Madame. 
“Well,” he said, “how’s the 
game goin’? Been holdin’ any 
warm hands lately?” 

It was a_ gipsy tent that 
might have served as a “Turk 
ish cozy corner” in a Harlem flat: and Madame Carlotta, 
plump and comfortable, dressed in a scarlet kimono, 
among soiled, bespangled cushions, looked almost as 
gipsy-like and nomadic as a fat house cat looks tiger- 
ish. She was occupying her spare moments by furtively 
darning the heels of the Professor’s socks, looking down 
her nose through the glasses of an old-fashioned pince 
nez that was poised upon her nose tip as if it had slid 
down there, to cling to boneless pudginess in the last 
feeble grip of exhaustion. It was a nose to discourage 
anything but a carpenter’s vise, and the spring of the 
pince-nez had been worn weak—reading palms. (She 
used spectacles, of course, in private life.) 

She looked up at Redney carefully, mindful of the 
glasses. 

“Yuh’ll sneeze some day,” he said, “an’ get them gog- 
gles stuck in yer throat.” 

She took them off—to ery, with a start of anxiety: 
“Why ain’t you sellin’ your things?” 

“Nothin’ doin’.”. He had a wooden tray of chewing- 
gum and prize packages slung before him on straps from 
his shoulders. “Couldn’t sell that gang silver dollars at 
three fer a nickel. They haven’t got the price. Bunch 
o’ kikes an’ dagoes. Say! The nex’ dame yuh get, tell 
her she’s goin’ to find her fortune in a prize package, 
will yuh. That’d help.” 

She shook her head. “They don’t come the way they 
ust to. The Professor says he don’t think we’re more 
than payin’ rent since Feb’u’ry.” 

Redney made a sound of derision in his nose. “The 
game’s a dead one. Ev'ry one’s wise to them fakes.” He 
indicated the “exhibits” with a backward jerk of the head. 

He was called “Redney” as a dog is called “Spot”; his 
real name was as unknown as his history. He had 
arrived at the Musée with the sun-scalded complexion 
of an amateur tramp: and after “boosting” for a time, 
on the street, he had obtained the privilege of selling 
candies inside, on a percentage basis. (It was under 
stood that he had previously been traveling with a circus, 
as a “butcher,” selling lemonade and “red-hots.”) He 
had a lumpy chin and jaw, but thin lips—lips that were 
nimble, full of unexpected muscles, suave and slangy- 
the lips of a man who has the gift of the gab. 

“Movin’ pictur’ joints an’ nickelodeons ’ve got us on 
the blink.” he said. “We’re tryin’ to pay too much rent 
any way.” 

She replaced her glasses and resumed her knitting 





desperately “T don’t know whatever we'll do if the 
Musée shuts up—the Professor an’ me. We haven't got 
a penny put by. Oh, dear! I’m that worried | can't 
sleep nights.” She added, unexpectedly: “You mustn't 
be fightin’ with him. He’s worried. That’s what makes 


him bad-tempered ” 

Redney and the Professor had come to an open quar 
rel on the previous day because Redney had wished to 
call his wares on the floors of the Musée. and the Pro 
fessor, as floor-manager, had refused to let him “solicit” 
except silently 

“He seems enough to-night Padnev said 


sie Spon t ead vain | KnOW 
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HE MUSEE 


The Enforced Bowery Romance of the Professor’s 


Dissolving 


Family 


By HARVEY J. OPHIGGINS 


He suggested: “Yuh don’t get along with him any too 
smooth, verself, do yuh?” 

“Oh, well,” she sighed. “You know—old married 
people—” 

He cut in: “When were yuh married?” His tone was 
dispassionate and inquiring, but there was something 
under it that startled her. 

She gave him a quick look. 

He said: “Uh?” His face was blank. “Yuh said yuh 
were old married people. Yuh must ’a’ married 
young.” 

“O-oh!” She busied herself in a suspiciously 
close inspection of the mended socks. ‘Yes.’ 
She doubled a pair together, inside of them 
selves, in the customary deft way of house 
wives. “We've been married a long time.” 

“Yuh’ve said it twice, so 
it must be true,” he re 
marked, with his usual 
brazen calm. “Been a gay 
life, eh? Enjoyed ev'ry 
minute of it?” 

She regarded him = with 
a pathetic doubtfulness of 
expression, bewildered by 
worry and not sure of his 
sarcasm. “Gay?” she said 

—and got no farther. 

There was a look in 

his eyes that had noth 
ing to do with his words—one of those in 
describable significances of serutiny which 
do not express thought but show where it 
is concealed. On the instant, with a shift 
ing of the eyelid, it was gone. “Well, cheer 
up,” he said. “The worst is yet to come.” 
And, shrugging up the tray-straps on his 
shoulders, he went out, to meet the small 
attendance of “visitors” who were following 
the Professor from the lower end of the hall. 

She sat looking after him, blankly, with the 
socks in her hand, weighed down by an ap 
prehension which his parting words had not 
allayed. 


HE hall on which he had issued 
was the width, length, and 
height of a single Bowery 
shop—and that is narrow, 
long, and low. It was dis 
mally lit with a half-dozen 
gas-jets that did not seem to 
thrive in the exhausted air; 
and under these jets, on platforms along the walls, sat 
a half-dozen entertainers, exhibitors, and living curiosi 
ties waiting for the public to be drawn to them by the 
Professor’s “spiel.” In a double row down the centet 
of the room were punching machines to tempt the Bow 
ery’s strong right arm, blowing machines for the lungs, 
lifting machines for the back, grip machines for the 
hands, automatic phonographs, weighing machines, and 
mutascopes—all waiting in vain for the unwary penny. 
The owners of the pennies evidently knew by heart 
the automatic record of their physical prowess. They 
walked up and down the rows of machines listlessly, 
with the blasé air of the true Boweryite when he is 
trying to be amused—that air of wandering about in 
the vague hope of arriving somewhere else, with the 
certain knowledge that he will find there nothing new. 

The Professor stood upon a platform watching them 
Redney watched the Professor. 

He was the floor-manager, the lecturer, the announce) 
the general “spieler” of the Musée—a black little man 
in a black little suit of evening clothes that looked as 


old and rusty as he. (He wore them always, and his 
manner became them always, for he had a dignified, high 
manner of public ease.) He had dyed his mustache—a 


mustache that writhed up on each side of an overhang 
ing nose as if it felt pinched uncomfortably between the 
nose and the lip. He had dyed the greasy black strings 
of hair that were combed across his bald top He had 
dyed his rising eyebrows (He was sandy Scotch by 
nature and his name was MacFinn.) But every on 
who knew him understood that he dyed for professional] 
reasons, and not because he wished to disguise his evi 
dent age: he had too much tolerant contempt for the 
world to affect any appearances that were not required 
of him by his position. He was accustomed to talk down 
to his audiences patronizingly, with an obvious realiza 
tion of the fact that they were creatures of ai low 
order—working, worried people come to him for amuse 
ment as they might come to a high priest for religious 
consolation—and, while he lied to them like a press 
agent. he did it for their own good, to take their mir 
off their troubles 

It had been noticeable of late that he had been wor 
ried himself, as Madame Carlotta had said—that he had 
been bad-tempered, as Redney had had cause to observ 
The staff of the Musée had supposed. that this change 


in im was due to the " business ‘wit 


‘ had been right But to-nigl 















loose in his lectures in a mildly wild sort of gaiety; and 
Redney—after listening to him at the lower end of the 
hall—had come to Madame Carlotta to see whether she 
was aware of anything that had happened to relieve the 
anxieties of her husband. Her conversation had con 
vinced him that she was not in the seeret. And when 
he came out of her tent, it was to watch the Professor 
again and listen. 

The pompous little man eleared his throat. “Ladies 
and gentle-emen!”” he began, with a 
sort of benigy contempt. “Allow me to 
in-troduce to your no-tice, Pro-fess-or 
Hei-namann, the cham-pine altitudinous 
a-erialist of the world.” 

The elusive Heinamann looked at the 
public, looked down at the bagged knees 
of his faded pink tights, and tried to 
stifle a yawn. 

The Professor tetered on heel and toe. 
“Loam ta-strueted to an-nounce . . . for 
the ben-e-fit of those in-di 
— who may happen to 

” in the vi-cinity of this 
buil-ding at LO A.M. on Mon 
day mor-ning . . . that Pro 
fessor Ilei-namann on 
that o-casion will pet 
form a daring ah-scen 
sion from the roof of 
this buil-ding to the ex 
tra-or-dinary al-titude of 
some thousands of feet 
above the sur-face of the 
earth . . . if the weather 
on that o-casion happens 
to be pro pitious.” 

The aerialist’s yawn 
had been suddenly swal 
lowed, and he was star 
ing at the back of the 
Professor’s head as if the 
yawn had stuck in his 
throat. 

“And,” the Professor 
continued, ‘‘when the 
daring nevi-ga-tor has 
de-scentit again from 
the clouds to ter-ra_ fir 
*” Redney ma... the vehicle’ in 

which he per-formed this 

en-tirely new and novel 
ss Gh-scension ... will be 

placed on ex-hibition in 

this hall for the bene-fit 
of the Am-erican pub-lic dur-ing a short en-gage 
ment ... be-fore the Pro-fessor makes his so-journ to 
Paris and Lon-don.” 

That promise caused no excitement among the “vis 
itors.” They were accustomed to hearing the impossible 
promised and then seeing the commonplace performed. 
It startled Heinamann for the moment only; he had 
photographs and a history of his life for sale, and he 
hastened to offer them while the wonder was still new 
It puzzled Madame Carlotta, listening in her tent; but 
she decided that the Professor was making a_ heroic 
effort to draw a crowd for Monday. Redney alone, loung 
ing against the wall, saw something in the reckless prom 
ise of the speech which the others did not appreciate. 

The Professor rarely joked. He had always been a 
conservative liar on the platform and magnified the past 
of his “exhibits” without promising too much for the 
future. And Redney, thoughtfully seratching in the red 
thatch of his head, was aware that there was, as he 
would have said, “somethin’ doin’.” 

The Musée had seen its busiest days in the early 
eighties, when its Civil War relies were still fresh from 
the factory and there were enough English-speaking im 
migrants on the East Side to give the Professor a profit 
able audience. In the nineties, when “Madame Carlotta” 
joined its stall, it was just beginning to feel the compe 
tition of the Yiddish theaters and the penny arcades. A 
decade later, when Redney came to it, it was already 
in its hopeless decline. What he ealled “movin’-piectur 
joints” and “nieckelodeons” had changed the publie taste 
in amusement. Civil War relics were no longer of inter 
est even though they had been imperfectly converted 
into relies of the campaign in Cuba. The living euri 
sities had outlived curiosity Even the Musée’s **Ama 
teurs’ Night”—of the Professor’s own origination—had 
been stolen by its rivals, and the glory of its Friday 
night contests had departed \ three-story building 
with a theater on its ground floor and two large amus« 


nas anare 
that there was 
somethin? doin? * 


ment halls above, can not pay rent and salaries on a 
feeble trickle of dimes that took a whole evening to fill 
one of the wooden pools of the till in the box-office. The 
tragedy was inevitable. The end was foreseen. 
And Redney suddenly suspected that it had arrived 
Ile went quietly downstairs to the box-office to inves 


ticat The Professor proceeded to introduce a “papel 
vizard” who was waiting to fold a sheet of foolscap into 


me thou nad litferent shapes to sell a water proot 
ressing which he had diseovered in ; veezer”” in 
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Yellowstone Park, and to preside over the transforma 
tions of an “Enchanted Palace” of tinsel and tissue 
paper, “showing seven wonderful scenes from all parts 
of the universe, and closing with a grand transformation 
scene in honor to our national hero, Admiral Dewey.” 
And when the paper wizard stepped forward to roll up 
his sleeves, the Professor looked in on Madame Carlotta. 

“What’s that boy doing in your tent.’ he demanded, 
“all the time? I don’t want him round. I told you that 
before.” 

His dislike of the boy was instinctive—the antipathy 
of mature dignity for the impertinent self-sufliciency of 
youth. It had been increased by Redney’s open contempt 
for the Professor’s eloquence. It had gained purpose and 
effect when Redney succeeded in so ingratiating himself 
with Madame Carlotta that she had wished to “give the 
poor boy a home,” and the Professor had refused to let 
her do so. 

She put her hand down flat on the table. 
said, in a low voice of determination, “1 
1 won’t stand it no longer. 
to me the way you treat me 

“That’s—that’s that boy!” 

“And I won’t stand it. Here I’ve been spendin’ ev’ry 
cent I made on you an’ the tlat—ev’ry cent of it. And 
now, if anything happens | got nothin’ She checked 
herself with the thought that if she quarreled now she 
might not have even him. “I’ve done everything fer you, 
an’ you haven't You won’t even tell me,” she said 
plaintively, “about the Musée, whether it’s goin’ to 
bust up.” 

He nodded at the charts of palmistry and decorations 
of hocus-pocus on the walls. ‘Read it in the cards,” he 
said. “Read it in the cards.” 

“You’ve never treated me right. Never!” 

He had found her practising her innocent black arts 
in a tenement-house, and had procured her her place in 
the Musée, He was then a lonely old bachelor, and she 
was the deserted widow of a circus man who had run 
away from her and taken their child. She had been so 
vrateful to the Professor that she had served him evet 
since like a bound slave; and he had accepted everything 
from her with his high platform air, acknowledging n 
obligation to anybody, reserved and selfish, above thi 
world and vain. 

He said now, narrowing his eyes: “If the Musée shuts 
up, p'raps he'll! look after you, eh’ You were so set on 
giving him a home, mebbe he'll give you one. I’ve never 
treated you right! You turn on me the first word a 
red-headed brat says against me. Mebbe he'll do bette: 
for you. Yes! Eh?” 

“T never turned against you,” she weakened. “The 
boy’s nothin’ to me, an’ you know it.” She began to 
weep. “I’ve been that worried You’ve been so bad 
tempered Wh-what are we goin’ to do if the place 
shuts up?” 

He made a face that expressed his contempt of these 
marital quarrels and feminine blubberings. “I’ve been 
trying to hold the place together here for the Boss. | 
didn’t know whether we were going to shut up any more 
than you did. Now Well, yowll have a chanee to 
learn your friends are to-night. Young gutte 
snipe! We'll be rid of him, anyway.” 

“Are we goin’ to close to-night ?” 

“That’s not your 

“We are!” 

“You keep quiet,” he ordered. “Do you want them to 
come here and seize everything?” 

The paper wizard had raised his voice to deseribe the 
Climax of his grand transformation scene; it was thi 
call of duty to the Professor, and with a final snort of 
indignation he left her and went back to his work. She 
looked out after him, het 
she could not see 


“Mace,” she 
won't stand it. 
People are throwin’ it up 


who 


bus’ness.” 


eyes so filled with tears that 
confronting her the 
to Admiral Dewey” with the Philippine Islands in the 
background. But even through the stupefaction of het 
anxiety she heard the ridiculous wizard orate: “Many 
beautiful flowers blossom on these islands, only to fade 
wither, and pass away, but the flower of the American 
navy, his glory’ll never fade in the hearts of his 
countrymen, Admiral Dewey.” A bouquet of paper 
roses opened into a chromo of the admiral. and 
in a dead silence, that should have been filled wit] 
an ovation to the hero, the 
paper wizard 
self off. rhe imperishable 
glory of the flower of the 
navy had already faded in 
the hearts of his country 
men, and Madame 
Carlotta recognized 
that the wizard’s cli 
max, like everything 
else in the Musée, was 
a foredoomed failure 
If the Musée closed 
“Ladiesangelmn,” a 
new voice piped up. 


“triumphal areh 


bowed him 


“alludin’ to these 
prize packages wich 
I’m givin’ away this 


ev’nin’, I 
each an’ 
consists in the best 
cough drops, dew 
lem’nade drops, an’ bun 

buns made ’r manafactered. 
warts, an 


want ’a say 
ev'ry package 
drops, 


war nted a cure fer all sueh 


as coughs, ecol’s, toot’aches, an’ if anv o 
vouse 

It was Redney. In defiance of the Professor’s orders 
and the rules of the 


She watched him from the door 


Musée, he was erying his wares 


of the tent, her fingers 


ut her mouth. He was holding aloft a sample package 
. has such as coughs, col’s, warts. an’ toot’aches, I’d 
advise him to try one at oneet. One fer you?” The Pro 
fessor had shouldered his way through the little erowd 
to him. Redney offered him a packa impudently “In 
h an’ ev'ry” package the ladies ‘at wraps up. these 




















Hi come 
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packages Ki’ cents. That’s all. Marked down from ten. 
Don? want it? Well, run away an’ play. I’m busy.” 

The Professor had reached a hand out at him, to grip 
his coat. Redney struck it aside. “Cut it out,” he 
snarled, “er V1l—” 

“Redney!” she eried. 

The crowd in with the eager expectation of 
seeing a fight. He waved. a package at her, reassur 
ingly. “The ladies ‘at wraps up these packages has a 
habit ’f aecident’ly droppin’ in gol’ watches an’ di’mon’ 
ringses, an’ if any o’ youse gets such as a gol’ watch 
er a di’mon’ ring All right, gran’pa. All right. Run 
away an’ play with yerself I’m requested t’? ask yuh 
to leave it with 


closed 








gran’pa here, 








Hle’s savin’ up gol’ watches an’ di’mon’ 
ringses fer Chris’mas.” 

The Professor had mounted another 
platform. “Ladies and gentle-men,” he 
shouted, “if you will now kindly 
this way 

“These here packages sells fer a dime, 
ten cents, but on this interestin’ occasion 
I’m sellin’ ’em two fer five. Also chew 
in’-gum, two sticks fer a nickel. Here 


step 


vy’ are, good people. Don’ mind ol 
Baldy there. ‘Two fer five. Two fer 
tive. Two fer five. Soon’s Um sold out 


I'll take him down off his perch an’ wipe 
the floor with him. ‘Two fer five. Hurry 
up now, if you want to see the fight. 
Rigl Who’s the nex’? Here it is.” 

The Bowery knew a bargain; and the prize packages, 
two fer a nickel, were sold as fast as Redney could hand 
them out. The Professor, fuming helplessly, watched 
them go. Several times he called out his invitation to 
“step this way,” but no one obeyed him. At last, when 
it was almost time for Redney to redeem his promise to 
wipe the floor with him, he shouted: “We will now pro 
ceed downstairs, where some inter-es-ting exhibits are 
awaiting us,” and, leaving Redney to his triumph, he 
went below with all the dignity of an old dog that has 
been barked out of countenance by a pup. 

When Redney had emptied 
fully: “Now, frien’s, 
attention an’ say 
waitin’ fer 


rhit y are. 


his tray, he said cheer 
I want to thank yuh fer yer kind 
good-night. The rest o’ the show’s 
yuh downstairs. Hurry up, er yuh’ll miss 





it. Goon. Goon. NO fight to-night. All bets are off.” 
ee 

= Ik WAITED until the last reluctant 

‘ , small boy had taken to the stairs; 

2 3S then he grinned his way over to 


Il > Madame’s tent, winking at his friends 
; on their platforms, and counting his 
nickels as he “Well,” he said, 
“I’m sold out. How’re you gettin’ on?” 

“What’s the matter?) What did you 
do it fer?” 

Hle jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder at the hall. ‘They’re 
vrabbin’ everythin’ downstairs 
fer rent. Two fer a_ nickel’s 
better ’n nothin’ apiece. rhe 
vames up. 


went. 











“There!” she said “T knew 


it! 

She sank baek upon her cush 
ions, staring at him with the 
dumb eyes of disaster realized. 


He laughed and reached for her 
ecards on the table. 

Now what’ll we do?” 
‘Now!” 

He sat down and shuffled the 
bits of pasteboard and began to 
lay them out on the table before 
him 

“Not a cent 
“Not a cent. 
lhe Professor? 
to do?” 

“Yuh ean search me,” 
assured her. “I don’ know.” He 
studied the ecards. “Say,” he 
said. “vuh been married before.” 

What?” 

He put his 
forefinger on the Queen of 
Hearts. ‘“Yuh’ve been married before. Had a kid. too.” 

She blinked at him between grief and amazement. He 
laid out more cards. “He was a circus man, wasn’t he 


she said 


saved,” she said. 
Where is he‘ 
What’s he goin’ 


Redney 





bac kto N° York’ 


cigarette stained 


What become o’ the boy 
She opened her mouth to speak and remained with it 
open, leaning forward to see the eards—which he was 
udving sagely “Yer name was Carr. eh?” he said. 


Lottie Carr. That’s why it’s Madame Carlotta, ain’t it 
She elutched his arm ‘What ’re you talkin’ about?” 
I’m tellin’ ver fortune.” He spread more cards. “Huh! 
lle ran off with the kid A tumble) Yuh don’t say 
(rot his neck broke in Denver. What become o’ the kid” 


l 


23 


She answered, as if 
don’t know.” 

“Well, let’s see.” Hle spread more cards. 
eh? Let’s see. How about that? That looks like 
it. He went on with the troupe. An’ then when he 
wouldn’t tumble he got to sellin’ peanuts an’ lem’nade. 
He was darned glad he was quit o’ th’ ol man. Let’s 
see. He come back to N’ York.” Her hand had tight 
ened on his arm, in a shaking grasp. * An’ one day, on 
the Bow’ry, he seen a sign ‘Madame Carlotta’ in a Musée. 
Wonder if it was her?” 

He grinned around past his shoulder at her. 
like her.” 

lier poor old face was as if paralyzed in an expression 
of incredulous amazement and delight. “Ah!” 


in spite of herself, faintly: “I 


“The kid, 


“Looks 


she said 


*“Marked donn from ten. 
Don’ want it? Well, run 
away and play” %: 


in her throat, without moving her lips, open-mouthed. 
And then, with a shaking jaw, stutteringly, she cried: 
“B-b-bab!” 

“Sure thing,” he grinned. 

She caught him round the negk and drew him down 
to her, and in spite of his shamefaced and protesting 
laughter she almost strangled him with a hug and 
smothered him in her embraces. “Bab! Bab!” she 
cried, her hands about his face as if he were a child 
patting his cheeks, stroking his hair back from his fore 
head, kissing and fondling him. “Oh, Bab!” Her tears 
came with her kisses. ‘“My—my—” 

It was too much for her. She burst into sobs, fum 
bling for her handkerchief. The boy patted her awk 
wardly on the back, whispering: “Hol? on, mom. That's 
all right. Don’t ery about it.” 

“Oh, | ean’t help it,” she wept, wiping her eyes with 
the sleeve of her kimono. 
ried. Oh, it didn’t seem as if 
Oh, Bab!” 

“That’s all right,” he said. 
ago only I didn’t know whether— 
ol guy 

“Oh, why didn’t you. Oh, dear. Oh, I 
She mopped her face frantically. “Oh, 
Oh, Bab!” 

He waited until she had regained control of herself 
patting her clumsily on the shoulder “That’s all 
right.” he said. “I thought p’raps the Professor—” 
The name cheeked her; she choked down a 
denly recalled to the thought of him. “I didn’t know,” 
Redney went on, “whether he’d want me round—whethe 
you—” 

“Bab!” She rose with all the dignity of an old 
mother. ‘“D’you think I’d let him- 

“That’s all right, then. All right. It’s up to him, 
then.” 

She took off her kimono and threw it among the cush 
“There!” she said. “I’m done with him. He’s 
never treated me right. Never! He told me to-night 
No! Ill work no more for him. Bab!” She threw out 
her arms to him. “Take me away—from—from this 
from him. I—” 

“Here now,” he said, with embarrassed gruffness 
“Yuh don’t throw a fit. Yuh’re comin’ 
with me an’ stay there. I know a better job than this 


“T’m so Oh, | was so wor 
there was any one 


“Td ’a’ told yuh long 
I thought p’raps th 


can’t 
I’m so 


stop.” 
glad 


sob, sud 


1ons. 


need to back 


Yuh won’t have to work fer nobody. Get yel hat on 
Come on.” 
The Professor filled the tent door wiping his fore 


head weakly with a red handkerchief, unconscious of the 
fact that she was not alone. ‘‘Well,” he said, bitterly 
‘vou’ve got it They’ve everything.” He 
saw Redney, and threw out a hand at him, passionately 
shaking the handkerchief. “Get out of here Get out.” 

Redney nodded. “I’m goin’. Come on, mom.” 

She jabbed in her hat pins. “That’s my son * she 
“That’s my boy He’s otfered me a Now 


now. St ized 


said. home 
then!” 
, , 


looked from one to the other, with his 
fading till his face was a gape of 


The Professor 
scowl of anger slowly 
staring astonishment. 

“You've never treated me right.” she 
I’ve given you everything—worked fer you an’ ever 
thing. I’m not goin’ to do it no more.” 


He sat down among the cushions. bli ing ith a sort 
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Mr. Max Grabowsky, of Detroit, was the first automobile 
designer to produce a gas-propelled motor car exclusively for 
commercial use. 

His first car, which was not only mechanically correct but 
proved an excellent money earner for its purchaser, is still in 
operation. ’ 


To-day there are more commercial power wagons of Mr. Grabowsky’s 
design in active service than any other type of business motor car. 


After years of experience in this field, after watching the performance of his own and 
other models, Mr. Grabowsky offers to the business men of America a power wagon that 
marks the highest standard yet reached in a commercial vehicle. The keynote in its con- 
struction is the quick detachable power plant which lessens the cost of maintenance and 
operation. In actual service it has proven its ability to give every day, money-earning 
service to its owner, with less delays and expense of upkeep than with any other method. 


Our Expert Advice without Cost to You 








Power wagons are fast suppl: inting horse delivery wagons. You see them used to-day 
by the most progressive firms in every large city. You would use them too, if you realized 
how much they would save you, and how quickly they pay for themselves 

Ve have organized an Expert Service Bureau, with Mr. Max Grabowsky at its head, 
and will gladly advise any business man, without charge, regarding the actual saving he 
can make by using power wagons, either for delivery or passenger work. Valuable ex- 
perience is at your disposal. Write to-day, outlining briefly your needs 


GRABOWSKY POWER WAGON CO., Service Bureau, 76 Champlain St., Detroit, Mich. 


We will exhibit in New York only at Grand Central Palace Auto Show, opening Dec. 31. 
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This Big Book to Help You 
Buy Christmas Jewelry 


ERE is a cut of our Big New IIlus- 
trated Catalog. 


It shows over three thousand dif- 

ferent pieces of newest and latest style Jewelry 

—at prices ranging from a dollar up. Any 
pocket-book can be suited. 

Write your name and address on a post-card—or in a 
letter. Mail it tous. As soon as we get it, we will send 
you our Big New Catalog postpaid—FREE 

This catalog is y yours for the asking. And it he Ips 
you with thousands of suggestions for Chris tmas gifts 

Remember this. New York City is ‘The Home of 
Jewelry.’’ No matter where—nor of whom—you buy, 
some New York City house realizes a profit on nearly 
every article of jewelry sold in America. 

Why should you pay two or three profits ? 

* Buy from us and you buy rect from “The Home of Jewelry” 
New York City. You buy direct from the saber. You pay but 
one very sm all profit—that of the manufacturer. Y ou get full value 
for your mone Irs You get newest and latest designs. 

rite for our catalog to-day. A post-card will do ~ are wel- 
come to the catalog in any gvent. It is sent postpaid—FREE—for 
the asking. ‘ Address us at once- 
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of stunned look that was pitiable enough 
to accuse her of inhumanity. 

“You’ve made my It’s been a cat an’ 
dog life,’ she defended herself. “You’ve 
brought it on yerself. 1 wanted to do 
What was right. You’ve no one but yer- 
self to blame.” 

He tried to pull himself together, with 
a return of his pride. 

“IT don’t want to leave you on the street,” 
she said, relentingly. She looked around 
at Redney. “Il s"pose, he—until he gets 
work some where ; 

The Professor drew himself up. “No!” 
His voice was no more than a_ croak. 
“No!” His vanity would not let him 
or if not his vanity, then his self-respect. 
He did not know how dependent he was; 
we none of us do. He had regarded him 
self as a masterly, strong spirit, living 
aloof from the weaknesses of humanity; 
and. he was willing to let her go without 
a word of kindliness or reconciliation. 

She went. He stood up, dazed and 
shaken. He stumbled out into the hall to 
look after her. There, all the living curi- 
exhibitors, and platform enter 
tainers were cursing and despairing 
together like the passengers on a 
sinking ship. Their wages were lost; 
their trunks, — their properties, their 
trained animals, and their poor ex 
hibits were all held by the law. They 


osities, 
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“Oh—oh,” she said, at length, and her 
shining eyes were turned from the groom 
to me, and back and forth between us, “if 
vou could have seen your faces!” 


Vv 














Sessa T SEEMED strange to 

FE us, an alteration in the 

AS logical and natural, but 

| neither the groom nor | 

a, received corporal punish 

| | Qa Ped ment Tor our attempt at 
Rose” escape. Farallone had 
SS] read our minds like an 





open book; he had, as it were, put us up 
to the escapade in order to have the pure 
joy of thwarting us. That we should have 
heen drawn to his exact waiting place like 
needles to the magnet had a smack of the 
supernatural, but was in reality a simple 
and explicable happening. For if we had 
not ascended to the little meadow, Faral 
lone, alertly watching, would have de 
scended from it, and surprised us at some 
further point. tliat we should have caught 
no glimpse of his great bulk anywhere 
ahead of us in the day-long stretch of 
open, park-like country, was also easily) 
explained. For Farallone had made the 
the journey in the stream itself, 
drifting with a log. 

And although, as I have said, we wére 
not to receive corporal punishment, Faral 


most o 


lone visited his power upon us in othe 
ways. He would not at first admit that 
we had intended to eseape; but kept prais 
ing us for having followed him so loyally 
and devotedly; for saving him the trouble 
of a return journey, and for thinking to 
bring along the bulk of our worldly pos 
Tiring at length of this, he 
switched to the opposite point of view 
Ile goaded us nearly to madness with his 
criticisms of our inefficiency, and he 
mocked repeatedly the 
ery of Liberty. 
‘Liberty!’ he said, “you never knew, 


SOSSIONS. 


groom’s. ill-timed 


you never will know, what that is—you 
miserable little pin-head Liberty is fo 
great natures 


Ntone iralls do not a priso rake 


Vo ro hars a cade 


But the woman shall know what liberty is 
If she had wanted to leave me there was 
nothing 
have followed the river, leaving a_ broad 
trail Do you think she’d have walked 

ht into this meadow 


to stop her. Do you think she’d 


unless she hadn’t 


| cared Not she. Did you ask her advice 


vou self-sufliglengies Not you You were 


the men folk, you thought, and you were 


to have the ordering of everything. You 
make me sicl the pai of you 
He kept us awake until far into the 
night wit! is jibes and his laughter 
Well.” he said lastly, “good night, girls 
I’m about sick of you, and in the morning 


vi part company 
At the break of dawn he waked us trom 


heavy sleep—me with a cul the vroon 
tl i 1¢ t! brid with feline tou 
pon the ill 
\! il lie 0 Ol e 
HH eauvht the bride | the s ild 


faced bankruptey and want. And _ the 
Professor, the captain of the wreck, stood 
for a moment pale before that hubbub, 
and then retreated from it, down the back 
stairs, into the street. 

He wandered about desolately, till fa 
tigue drove him home to his empty rooms, 
She had been there. Her trunk was gone 
and all of her small furnishings that could 
be packed into it. On the back of an 
envelope, hung on a gas-jet where he could 
be sure to see it, she had = serawled: 
“Good by.” 

Hle left it there. 

He left it there and left the gas burn 
ing, and—as a final expression of his mood 
went to bed in his elothes, with his 


shoes on. 


6 be was all years ago. Every trace of 
the old Bowery Musée is yvone now 
gone with the publie that used to patronize 
and the conditions that kept it alive. (A 
penny savings bank has been built on its 
site.) Madame Carlotta and young Red 
ney have disappeared together — no one 
knows where. Only the Professor remains 
—an old rounder on the Bowery, gray and 
shabby, sleeping in doss houses and hawk 
ing a china cement—and he, as the chief 
victim of this tragedy in fakirdom, is still 
too proud for pity and too absurd for any 
thing else. 


+ + 


The Bride's 


(Continued from page 


Dead 


home for us.” And he turned to the 
groom. “Get,” he said savagely. 

“Mr. Farallone,”’ said the bride—she 
was very white, but calm, apparently, and 
colkeeted—‘you have had your joke. Let 
us go now, or better come with us. We 
will forget our former differences, and you 
will never regret your future kindnesses.” 

“Don’t you want to stay?” exclaimed 
Farallone in a tone of astonishment. 

“If | did.’ said the bride gently, ae 
COUld poem I would not.” 

“What's to stop you?” asked Farallone. 

“My place is with my husband,” said 
the bride, “whom I have sworn to love, 
and to honor, and to obey.” 

“\Woman,” said Farallone, “do you love 
him, do you honor him?” 

She pondered a moment. 
head high 

“T do,” she said. 

‘God bless you,” eried the groom. 

“Rats,” said Farallone, and he laughed 
bitterly. “But you'll get over it,” he went 
on. “Let’s have no more words.” He 
turned to the groom and to me. 

“Will vou climb down the cliff or shall 
I throw you?” 

“Let us all go,” said the bride, and she 
caught at his trembling arm, “and I will 
bless you, and wish you all good things 


4 


Then held her 


and kiss y 


1 200d by eg 
a you vo,” said Farallone, and his 


vreat voice trembled, ‘| lie. You are 
everything. You know that. Would | 
have hit you if I hadn’t loved you so 
pool little cheek!” His voice beeame a 
kind of mumble 

“Let us go,” said the bride, “if you 


love me,” 

“Not you.” said Farallone, “while I live 
I would not be such a fool. Don’t you 
know that in a little while you’ll be glad’ 

“Is that your final word?” said the 
bride. 

“It must be,” said Farallone \re you 
not a gift to me from God? 

‘| think you must be mad.” said the 
bride 

*T am unalterable.” said Farallone, “as 
God made me—lI an And you are mine 
to take.” 

“Do you remember,” said the bride 
“what you said when you gave me the re 
volver? You said that if ever I thought it 
best to shoot you—you would let me do it 

‘lL remember,” said Farallone, and he 
smiled. 


That was just talk, of course?” said 
the bride 

It was not said Farallone; “shoot 
mit 

Let us go.” said the bride Her voice 
iltered 

Not you,” said Farallone, “while | 
live.” 

His voice, low and gentle, had in it a 
kind of far-off sadness. He turned his eves 
from the tn U ind looked the rising sun 
n the face He turned back to her and 
miled 

You maven’t the heart to hoot me 

aid \iv darling 

Let u a 

Let ( qo! He laughed Send 

tte!’ 

Hi eves clouded ind beeame vaeant 
Ile blinke them rapidh ind raised h 
hand to s brow It seemed to me that 
, it in nt uddenly come and sud 

look of insanit 
| ride, too, perhay 
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Here's a Brand New Candy— 


Fust because the College Girl set her mark of approval upon our new confection, we named 


it in her honor--SORORITY CHOCOLATES—«7 aylor- Made.” 


( But you don’t have to be a College Girl to appreciate ) 


and enjoy their delicious rich cream flavor. 


OU cannot deceive the college girl in And ‘‘Taylor-Made’’?’ SORORITY CHOC- 


* 
chocolates. S t OLATES are pure and wholesome. Made 
She has an educated longing for the ororli y from the choicest and purest materials, 
ereamiest, the ‘‘flavoriest,’’ the best. molded and dipped by special machinery 

She has instantly set the stamp of approval —without a finger-touch from first to last. 
upon her own ‘‘special brand’’—SORORITY ( hocolates They come to you as pure and clean as they 
CHOCOLATES. leave our factory—they ’re as perfectly whole- 

We have’ produced  ‘‘Taylor-Made’’ ‘ some as if you made them yourself. 
SORORITY CHOCOLATES for a_ long a ee 
time without giving them a name. They 
were our ‘‘private stock.’’ 

It came about, that certain exacting patrons 
asked us for something finer and finer still 
for their private use, a product more deli- 
cious than anything ever before known— 


be—by leading dealers 
everywhere at 60 cents the pound. If you 
cannot find them easily, note the offer made 
below. 


—the cream of creams 


among chocolates 






























We produced it—and it is now offered for the first time on the < 
market—‘‘ Taylor-Made’? SORORITY CHOCOLATES. 

Imagine if you can— 

A dainty craftsmanship box filled to the brim with tiny globes of 
richest vanilla chocolate—a world of sweetness in every one. 

The covering is as crisp and hard as an egg-shell—fairly crackles . 
when broken and the creamy goodness melts upon the tongue. 

One smack of the ravishing flavor—of ‘‘Taylor-Made’’ SORORITY 
CHOCOLATES—and you'll vow you’ve never eaten such chocolates 
before. ‘*Taylor-Made’’ SORORITY CHOCOLATES are always 
fresh and unbroken—almost as delightful to the eve which anticipates 
—as to the palate which revels in them. 


A famous artist has produced for us 10 
studies of the most fascinating college 
girl types you ever saw. These SOROR- 
ITY GIRL STUDIES—beautiful colored 
artists’ duplicates, no printing—11 x 24 in. 

are exceptional examples of American 
art. Just the thing for framing—for dens 

for anywhere a smiling girl face will 
bring brightness 

These superb colored artists’ duplicates 
are not for sale—but here is 


Send us $1 and the name of your 
dealer and we will send you PRE- 
PAID a full 1-lb. box (craftsman- 
ship design) of the delicious new 
confection, ‘*Taylor - Made” 
SORORITY ‘HOCOLATES, 
and three Artists’ Dupli- 
cates in colors of the 
SORORITY GIRL 
STUDIES abso- 
lutely free. 

Address 


Tavlor Bros. 
Company 

: aes CIN ee 
301 Taylor Bldg. We Wee BLS” a SS 


ar, 





sattle Creek 
Mich. 


Makers of the famous 
“Taylor-Made” Candies- 
“Taylor-Made” Honey 
Comb Chovolate ( hips— 
‘"Tavior-Made”’ Chocolate 
Marshmallows, etc. 
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BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $1 5. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc.,free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, adapted 
for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on 
legs or stand. ‘hen not in use it may be set aside out,of the way. 

NO RED TAPE-— On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 

If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write to-day for catalogue. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 14 D Street, Portland, Me. 


We make BURROWES RUSTLESS SCREENS. See R. R. Signs. 






















» $513 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
from an Investment of $150 


Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind, 
Why not go into this business yourself? It is the 
most practical and popular bowling game in existence, 
It will make big money in any town. These alleys pay 
from $25.00 to $65.00 each, per week. This is no gambling de- 
vice, but a splendid bowling game for amusement and physical ex- 
ercise. Liberally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly 
installed, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts are nearly 
all profit. Nearly 5,000 sold to date. We sell on payments and our catalog 


is free. : Parentess, 1628 Van Buren St.. 
Write for catalog. American Box Ball Co., Indianapolis, Ind, ‘ 























THE YOUTHS, COMPAN 


The Best Christmas Present 
for $1.75 


There never was a household to which a Christmas Present of 
a year's. subscription for The Companion did not bring unfeigned 
pleasure. If it is given to one of the younger members of the 
family, the older ones will have a large share in it. What other 
present costing so little is so certain to be appreciated and wel- 
comed? The contents of the fifty-two issues of 1909 will include : 


0 STAR ARTICLES — Contributions to Useful 
5 Knowledge, by Famous Men and Women. 
2 CAPITAL STORIES — Serial Stories, Stories 
50 of Character, Adventure and Heroism. 
1 000 UP-TO-DATE NOTES on Current Events and 
Discoveries in Nature and Science. 
2000 ONE-MINUTE STORIES—Anecdotes, Timely 
Editorials, Miscellany, Children’s Page, etc. 
Giving as much good reading as twenty 400-page books of fiction, travel, 
iography, etc., costing ordinarily $1.50 each. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON. 
Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this 


publication) with $1.75 for the fifty-two issues of 1909 will receive 





All the issues of the paper for the remaining weeks of 1908, inclu- 


. 
Gift 3. ding the beautiful Holiday Numbers. 
Gift The Calendar for 1909 —“‘ In Grandmother’s Garden”’—a picture 8x 24 


« inches, lithographed in thirteen colors. IMD 145 
Then The Companion for the fifty-two issues of 1909—a library in itself. 











Send for Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1909. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: 


BINDER FOR COLLIER’S (Express Prepaid), $1.25 


Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, so that the numbers may 
be inserted weekly. Will hold one volume. Sent by express prepaid on 


receipt of price. Address COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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something of the kind, for like a flash she 
had the revolver out, and cocked it. 

“Splendid,” cried Farallone, and his eyes 
blazed with a tremendous love and admira- 
tion. “This is something like,” he cried. 
“Two forces face to face—a man and a 
bullet—love behind them both. Ah, you do 
love me—don’t you?” 

“Let us go,” said the bride. 
shook violently. 

“Not you,” said Farallone, “while I 

live.” 
He took a step toward her, his eyes dan- 
| cing and smiling. “Do you know,” he said, 
| “I don’t know if you’ll do it or not. By 
my soul, I don’t know. ‘This is living, 
this is. This is gambling. I'll do nothing 
violent,” he said, “until my hands are 
touching you. I’ll move toward you slowly 
one slow step at a time—with my arms 
open—like this—you’ll have plenty of 
chance to shoot me—we’ll see if you'll 
do it.” 

“We shall see,” said the bride. 

They faced each other motionless. Then 
Farallone, his eyes glorious with ex- 
citement and passion, his arms open, 
moved toward her one slow deliberate 
step. 

“Wait,” he cried suddenly. “This is too 
good for them.” He jerked his thumb 
toward the groom and me. “This is a 
sight for gods—not jackasses. Go down 
to the river,” he said to us. “If you hear 
a shot come back. If you hear a scream— 


Her voice 





Midsummer’s day, 
The Junior Turf Club, 
Little Duke Street, 








Piccadilly, W. London. 
\ly DEAR OLD REGGIE: 


T WAS awfully good of 
you to ask me down to 
Cookham Priory for 
Whitsuntide, and I would 
jolly well like to take 
you on, but the truth of 
the whole beastly thing 
emeeeeeeeeesesess js that | can’t, literally 
can’t, at any price or figure. 

If I could, [ jolly well would. I'd hail 
a four-wheeler and book down, if only for 
the lark of seeing Lady Ermentrude and 
Lady Hermione and the dear mater. How 
devilish ripping, to have a chin-chin with 





| them at tiffin time, but, Reggy, there’s no use 





in rotting and evading and messing about. 
I’m dashed if I’l] funk the fences. I'll run 
a true course, wire or no wire, and tell you 
ten rotten reasons why I can’t come. 

In the first place, dear boy, you must 
know that the wife has a ghastly touch 
of the “flue,” and I hate to chuck her while 
she is sniffling. She went to the meet of 
Algy Arbuthnot’s hounds and a stiff rain 
caught her up between Ore-Stokehampton 
and Nutting Rise. The result is a sicken 
ing case of whiffles. 

Secondly—The trip down to Cookham is 
a beastly thick one, and, somehow, I al- 
ways seem to have the worst of luck on 
this line. Once the guard insulted me; 
once the engine-driver fell on the metals 
in the path of a goods train, and messed 
up the line most fearfully; and once I 
actually failed to secure a tea basket or 
a hot-water-tin, all the way from Chud- 
bury Common to Bruckleton Downs; so 
that the very idea of being chivvied about 
on a trip to Cookham sickens and re- 
volts me. 

Thirdly—I am flat, and stony broke, and 
though 1 am not a bally pincher, I hate 
spending all my little oof on a week-end. 
(*T'would take a lot of ready, you know— 


| certainly a fiver and probably nearer to 


ten golden “sufferings,” of the brightest 
and best.) I blame that accursed Epsom 
for this, of course. Faney winning one 
out of twenty-nine races! A bit of a 
sickener, what? Somehow or other, when 
it comes to the matter of a race-meet I 
am always a sitter. 

Fourthly—I know it seems like piffle, 
but I’m having a deuced bad time with my 
little Mary. The chemist tells me it’s only 
“indy,” and that I’ll be going strong be 
fore Ladies’ Day, but I hate to sit about 
among friends while the torture is on. 

Fifthly—Your good wife is a top-hole 
sort, and I’m awfully fond of her, but 
(don’t be shirty, old pal)—I hate her ideas 
of temperance. It’s deuced hard for a chap 
who has been doing himself right royally 
on Moet ’88 to come down to lemon-squash 
and barley-water. I get fearfully peckish 
and giddy without proper drink at my 
meals. 

Sixthly—My man, Pickthall (he was 
with Wriothesley, you remember, of the 
is dying of enteric, and I 
| hate messing about without a servant. I 
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A Letter from Sir Montague 
Reginald Finn-Preachley 


By ARTHUR T. VANCE 


then as you value your miserable hides— 
get!” 

We did not move. 

The bride, her voice tense and high 
pitched, turned to us. 

“Do as you’re told,” she cried, “or |] 
will ask this man to throw you over the 
cliff.” She stamped her foot. 

“And this man,” said Farallone, “will 
do as he’s told.” 

There was nothing for it. We left them 
alone in the meadow, and descended the 
cliff to the river. And there we stood fo) 
what seemed the ages of ages, listening 
and trembling. 

A faint, far-off detonation, followed 
swiftly by louder and fainter echoes, 
broke suddenly upon the rushing noises 
of the river. We commenced feverishly 
to scramble back up the cliff. Half-way 
to the top we heard another shot, a second 
later a third, and after a longer interval, 
as if to put a quietus upon some final 
show of life—a fourth. 

A nebulous drift of smoke hung above 
the meadow. 

Farallone lay upon his face at the 
bride’s feet. The groom sprang to her 
side and threw a trembling arm about 
her. 

“Come away,” he cried, “come away.” 

But the bride freed herself gently from 
his encircling arm, and her eyes still bent 
upon Farallone— 

“Not till I have buried my dead,” she said. 


e+ + + 


“The English—God Bless ’Em’”’ 


Cholmondeley to Captain 


call it fearful bad taste of him—what? 
He always was a wrong ‘un. 

Seventhly—We are expecting a_ visit 
from old Colonel de Bath, and the wife 
has asked the mater and a pack of army 
chaps in for dinner on Sunday. It’s all 
rubbishy and pifflish, of course, this silly 
fuss about him, but, as a matter of ree 
ord, I owe the old buck upwards of eighty 
quid, and I must be decently civil, as 
there’s always the off-chance that I may 
land him for more, particularly if he turns 
up bright-in-the-eyes, as is his wont after 
a night or two in London. 

Eighthly—Another reason, dear boy, 
why I’m a bit squeamish about visiting 
just now is that I had a bit of bad luck 
with dear old Crawley of the Guards, the 
other night at Skindle’s. We were both 
a bit screwed, and the sweet pop we had 
been drinking had made me drowsy. We 
were playing baccarat, and I was punting 
heavily—considering that I had practi 
cally no money—and was losing more than 
I had stomach for. It was getting fear 
ful thick, and finally I was without count 
ers and without coin. Here Crawley be 
haved very caddishly, and insisted upon 
keeping all the money he had won from 
me. I was furious and told him what | 
thought of such behavior. Before I knew 
what he was about he struck me a cruel 
blow, and I went over like a wet biscuit. 
The consequence is that I have an appal 
lingly bad eye and nose—red and yellow 
with little dashes of green—and I am al 
most ashamed to travel about, looking, as 
I do, like a prismatic chameleon. 

Ninthly—You have, you know, no tele 
phone, and I rather like, after tea, to 
telephone through to Tattersalls’, and 
learn what the gee-gees have done at 
Ascot. 

Tenthly—Lady Betty Baggshott has 
asked me down to Surrey, and, frankly, 
as I must go somewhere, 1 shall motor 
down to her at Blythesley to-morrow and 
spend a few days there. She has ripping 
shooting on her pater’s place (Holme 





Willoughsby), and I rather want to have 


a hack at the birds. 
And so, Reggy, I think I had best be 
frank and say “no.” 
Now, dear old soldier, there is a favor 
I want to ask of you. Can you spare me 
a tenner until somebody’s horse wins 
something for me? If so, send it along 
deuced quick; I am flat. 
My address will be: 
Duke’s ( ottage, 
Malvern Mansions, 
At the bottom of Crozier’s Street, 
High Godalming, 
Erresby Common, 
Kenwick Serubbs, 
Surrey. 
With a thousand regrets, and all that 
sort of muck, I am, dear boy, 
Your regretful but expectant, 
Monry. 
To Captain Reginald Finn-Preachley, 
Cookham Priory, 
Nosby Grange, 
Moorlands, 
Rallingsby, 
Herefordshire. 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S views on 
the Navy, as told to Henry Reuterdahl, in 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


for December 


Why and how the President made the navy 
more efficient and the sailors the best shots 


in the world. 
What an efficient navy means to the public. 


What politics and the Bureau System means 


to the navy. 




















Booklovers Shakespeare 


Just the Thing for a Holiday Gift 


HE dainty elegance, the solid worth, and the deserved popu 

larity of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE make it 

just the thing for a holiday gift. It can be appreciated by 
all, whatever their degree of culture. Every detail of letter- 
press, paper, and binding is marked by luxury and charm, 
and our easy terms are a boon to those who feel the financial 
pressure of the ‘festive season.’’ 


$1.68 Secures an Entire Set A complete set ofthe BOOKLOVERS 


W ye Sent tree tor examination pre 
Sent FREE for Examination paid to any ad lress, on receipt of the 

coupon below, properly filled out 
No money need accompany this coupon The set may be returned at 
our expense if it fails to please you. Examination will cost y 
nothing and it places you under no obligation If the books are 
what you want you can keep the entire set and send us One Dollar 
$1.00) only, and you can pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 a montl 


Complete—Handy—Uniquely Edited 


The BOOKLOVERS is the Shakespeare of the discriminating 
Many world-famed scholars contribute to make it the best edition 
forthe general reader ever published. Its annotations, commentaries, 
glossary and other helps are as thorough as scholarship can make 
them, yet clear so that anyone can understs and and enjoy them 
There are 40 charming volumes in the edition, 7x5 inches, the “Shandy 
size’’ sort, easy to hold, light to carry. There are 40 magnificent full 
page illustrations in color and hundreds of rare wood cuts. The BOOK 
LOVERS includes everything that Shakespeare ever wr bte, 7,000 pages in 
all Every hidden meaning, every obscure word, is thoroughly e os cape 
making Shakespeare as easy to understand as a popular novel. Note care fully 
that the BOOKLOVERS has the following unique and 
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An $8.00 Art Portfolio Free <<" veer at Christma 
swamped with late-arr ng or 
which cause delay,disappointment,and inconvenience to 
ers and to ourselves \s an incent to promptnes 
cided to offer absolutely free of charge A MAGNIFICENT ArT Tl 
OLIO to each one of the first 200 whose orders reacl 1 
This portfolio contains 16 plates reproducing in duogravure famous ~—— 
Shakespearean pictures and phot« gral sof views in the Shakespearean New York 
country. It would cost $8 if bought ir an art store The plates are 
146 x 12% inches in size Vrame 4d at small expense, or just as tney send 
ire, they wiil decorate and beautify y« home Send your order L, 
promptly and y« an obtain one free of cost 
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HELP 


Try this great household help—3 in One Oil 

Will save your time, your strength, your health. 
With little labor and small cost you can make every- 
thing run right—keep everything bright 
new. 

3 in One is a clear, almost odorless compound free 
from acid, grease or varnish smells—the first oil, the 
best oil and the only oil for 


OILING, CLEANING, POLISHING 
PREVENTING RUST 

Makes any oli sewing machine run lightly—keeps 
hinges from squeaking—oils clocks, bicycles, guns, 
anything that needs lubricating. 

Cleans easily; polishes beautifully ; pianos, ma 
hogany, any furniture. 
—restores natural lustre of the wood. 

Polishes nickel 
stoves, prevents rust on any metal, indoors or out. 

BEW ARE—3 in One is imitated. Get the Big 
Red One—and have the original, the best, the 
cheapest. At all good dealers, in 10c and 25c bot- 
tls. 3IN ONE OIL COMPANY, formerly G. 
W. Cole Company, 35 Broadway, New York City. 


‘DIAMOND 


clean— 


Removes dirt, grime, grease 


surfaces—bath room fixtures, 
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Then 10% a Month 


A wealth of suggestions for Christ- 
mas gifts is contained in our latest 
Catalogue, number 24 Send for it to- 
day. It will solvethe problem of “what 
to give’’—and, better still, how to pay 
i 

id we sell is guaranteed 

quality If your local 
duplicate it at the price, 
we will take it back and return your 
money. 

We import the rough stones, cut and 
polish them ourselves, and sell them 
credit terms at wholesale 
prices. You save at least two profits. 
We send goods prepaid for examina- 
tion. Send for catalogue 24 

J. M. LYON & CO. 
11-73 Nassau St., New York 
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Gordon’s. Heel Cushions 


The Only “‘Air-Pumping Cushions’’ 
and Insoles Keep the Feet Dry and Comfortable 
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Gordon's Alr-Pumping Heel Cus securely in place in the 


4) Cente a Pair shoe. 
GIVE YOUR FEET A BREATHING CHANCE 
Don’t Buy an Inferior Article 
pay!” '" UNDER ry y 
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‘GORDON Aik PUMPINE —— 
CUSHION ISLE 50% pasa 


Sold at all first class Shoe Stores 
Sales Agents Wanted Everywhere 
Pneumatic Heel Cushion Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 
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EVERY TRAVELER 
OUCHT TO CARRYA 


%: EN-YEAR 


No dropper required Tt fills 
itself wherever there is ink. It 
never leaks or scratches, but 
always writes. 


Price, 82.50, postpaid 
Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. Six 
pens sent for a week’s trial to responsible persons 
giving references. We stand all the expense. Let 
us send you a case. 
George B. G 
EMONT THY 


raff, Manager 
615 1 vt 


1 Boston, Mass 














oan % ¢ The Little Shaver Pencil Sharpener 


office, home or school. Pracri 
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E. L. McDivitt, 802 W. Lincoln Ave., Belvidere, Ill 
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A Nerve Specialist to His Patients 


To a Woman Who is Unhappy About Vivisection 


By FREDERICK 


HEN a distressing idea 
occupies the mind too 
constantly, one of the 
best means of eradicating 
it is to substitute some 
other idea, if possible a 
pleasant one, but if that 

Sees is not always feasible, 
some other “distressing idea will do. For 
instance, we treat melancholia by isolation 
from home and friends, knowing that the 
feeling of homesickness thus engendered 
often distracts the mind from the former 
circle of depressing ideas, acts as a coun 
ter-irritant, or, as one might say, it is a 
kind of mustard plaster to the mind. So 
vince you are wrought up by the somewhat 
misleading articles against vivisection 
which you have read, let me call your 
attention to certain facts and principles 
whieh have a more or less close relation 
to this subject. I believe that the domi 
nant question as to vivisection is: “Is 
it moral?” Have we human 
moral right to use the lower animals for 
any purpose whatever when such use en 
tails pain or death? We do use them for 
food, and over 50,000,000 beeves. sheep. 
and hogs go annually to slaughter in this 
country for such use, not to speak of the 
numberless other millions of poultry and 
fish which are sacrificed to the same need 
of sustenance. There 250,000,000 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, and geese in the 
United States in 1900—all slain and 
eaten by this time. Did you ever visit 





beings a 


were 


| a slaughter-house and see a single fright 


driven to execution? If so, you 
would, I am sure, with your sympathetic 
nature, turn vegetarian. Inquire into the 
methods of killing and the methods of 
care of these creatures during transporta 
tion. It will repay you. 

We use them for clothing. 
are probably the costly tribute of a pain 
ful death. You came from the 
slaughter-house. I will not speak of the 
discomfort your woolens and possibly pil 
lows may have brought these other crea 
tures. But I noticed an ostrich-feather 
in one of your hats plucked from a living 
bird, and in another hat an aigrette. Do 
you know the tragedy that gave you pos 
of the aigrette? You can read 
the wretched story in some of the leaflets 
of your State Audubon Society. 

This wholesale slaughter I have just de- 
scribed is for food and clothing and deco 
ration. The use of the lower animals for 
human amusement and recreation is an 
other story. At your leisure I wish you 
would look into the matter of pigeon-shoot 
ing, the hunting of wild animals. the joys 
of the fisherman, the doings of the sports 


ened ox 


Your furs 


shoes 


session 


man with his decoys and modern duck 
guns, and the less noble art of pot-hunt 
ing. \ hundred pot-hunters go out to 


shoot for a prize, the winner being the 


| one who brings in the largest number of 


wild things maimed and killed—rabbits, 
squirrels, song birds, indeed any creature 
haunting wood or field. 

You might carry investigations further 
into the matter of painful mutilation of 
animals for utility or whim or fashion. 
I noticed the other day that one of yom 
pet dogs had had his ears trimmed and his 
tail cut off, and the which you 
drive have had their tails docked by a 
particularly painful operation 


horses 


Counter-Horrors 


Kk THE 16,000,000 horses in this coun 
t ) try (United States Census 1900) Tas 
sume that fully one-half, or 8,000,000, have 
heen gelded, and all of the 61,000,000 sheep 
census 1900) had their tails cut off shortly 
after birth, not to speak of the cutting off 
the horns of countless cattle Ask some 
farmer to tell you the details and methods 
of these cruel and painful operations—con 
ducted without ether or chloroform. | un 
derstand that it is common in gelding (an 
operation performed on horses, swine, and 
sheep) for the organs to be torn out by 
Che following quotation from ‘Pop 
ular January, 1908, Vol. X 
page 10, speaks for itself 
“A new device for use by 


hand 
Mechanics,” 


breeders in 


the task of separating young lambkins 


from their tails ‘sears or burns the tail 
off in a simple and effective way The 
knife has been the usual instrument used 
for this operation but it is alwavs at 
tended ith loss of blood, which hinders 
rr vth of the lamb , 
When we go to war we force the horses 
nto that hell of mutilation and slaughter 
t it compunctior 
\ e quest f the me | 
; ict i¢ pens ! i 
miple t | n 
Persol lan nvil 
g 


PETERSON, M.D. 


to use animals for food and clothing, at 
least at this stage of human evolution, but 
| feel less certain when it comes to their 
destruction for purposes of decoration, 
sport, war, ete. At any rate, there is argu- 
ment in favor of your joining some Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. But 
when you do so do not forget mankind 
also. I am strongly in favor of founding 
a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Man. I believe on the whole that the 
lower animals, despite all I have alluded 
to above, are much better treated and bet 
ter cared for by man than man himself. 
For one thing they are on the average bet 
ter stabled and styed than man is, if T may 
judge from my own observation and read- 
ing. On the average they are better fed 
and more sure of their food—because 
well, because they have a value in money 
Men, women, and children have no real 
money value. 
Eugenics are for 
cats, not for man. 
disorders carry off 


horses, dogs, 
Perfectly preventable 
hosts of mankind of 
every age every vear. Typhoid fever killed 
15.160 persons in the United States in 
1906. It would have eost money to secure 
a pure water supply, and these thirteen 
thousand lives were not worth money 
Were live stock thus menaced, the Agri 
cultural Department would spend any sum 
to prevent the spread of this disease. Ty 
phoid fever is only one of many similai 
instances. It has been estimated that 400, 
000 deaths in every million are due to 
preventable causes. 


cattle. 


The Human Slaughter-House 


Mest of the 40,000 to 50.000 annual 
4 deaths in this country, not to mention 
the enormous number of human mutilations. 
from violence, such as railroad and street 
car accidents and mine disasters, are pre 
ventable by the use of safety appliances. 
which would be used in the protection of 
the lower animals, but are too expensive 
for human beings. Just as an instance of 
what is meant. in 1906 the railroads killed 
1.671 and maimed 71,356 passengers and 
employees (United States Census). The 
killed and maimed who were not passen 
gers or employees are not counted in these 
figures. 

Among items of cruelty to children | 
might mention that there were in 1905 
(United States Census) 159,899 children 
under sixteen years of age employed in 
factories. There are 2,000,000 little ones 
at work all day and frequently all 
night. 

There is a little band of men who offe1 
up themselves for the both ani 
mals and man. They are searchers for the 
cause and cure of disease They are often 
invidiously called vivisectionists by 
persons because that is thought to be an 
opprobrious epithet. They are not like 
the majority of mankind who are working 
chiefly for themselves. They belong to a 
higher order of man. They are supermen 
indeed. They sacrifice their time for the 
good of others, the possibilities of fortune 
(for there is no money in their work, often 
not even a good living), and often their 
lives, for many have fallen victims to their 
dangerous calling, and are enrolled among 
the martyrs. They make glorious discov 
eries, but, unlike ordinary discoverers and 


good of 


some 


inventors, they give to humanity free of 
charge with all speed, without patent o1 
reward, the results of their work. These 


are members of the vreat unchartered soci 
eties for the prevention of cruelty to ani 


mals and for the prevention of cruelty to 
Their animal experimentation, which | 


men. 


| 








Why is Santa Claus 
More Happy This 
Year Than Ever 


Before? 

















{utuStrop Safety Razor ( 


He Has Shaved !! 





OR generations “Old Saint Nick” re- 
peatedly refused to shave, for lack of 
He would not use the 
nor the “old 


a good Razor. 
“ordinary straight razor” 


style safety.” 


HEY simply did not meet his ideas!! 


Wise old man that he is, the 
AutoStrop appealed at once. He not 
only shaved but has pronounced the 
| AutoStrop perfect, and will distribute 


| this Razor for Xmas Gifts to the ex- 
clusion of all others. 


AutoSirop Razor 
Sirops liself 


‘THE AutoStrop Safety Razor 
itself. 


It has a self-contained stropper. 


automatically strops 


So simple and convenient that 
restores THAT 


keen edge necessary for a per- 


anyone readily 
fect shave. And this in less time 
than it takes to change an old for 
a new blade in any other razor. 
AutoStrop blades are too good 


to throw away — they improve 


| with use. 


NO CONTINUAL EXPENSE 








requires vivisection, has been necessary to | 


attain the vast good already accomplished. | 


Perhaps many thousands of animals have 
had to perish to reach that goal But 
what are these thousands of experiments 
earried on under 


humanely anesthetics 


compared with the innumerable millions 
cited above that die to provide man food 
and clothing. that are slaughtered need 


luxurious decoration 0 
maimed and mutilated b 


fashion 


lessly for the 
women, that are 
the decrees of utility. 
hese experiments have led to the preven 
tion of untold suffering, torture, and death 

and not among men alone, for the lower 


eustom ol 


inimals have themselves been well repaid 
for the small sacrifice required of then 
the abolition among them of paintul 
ind devastating diseases such as ‘Texas 
fever, anthrax, quarter evil, rinderpest 
ind the like. 
I have not space to enumerate here all 


hat they have done for man. But did you 
ver see a child die of diphtheria When 
1 began pl ictise thirtv vears ago, death 
om diphtheria was ommon, and a 
invering, horrible deat by choking I 


FOR NEW BLADES 





Nothing to unscrew or take 
apart; even the blade is not re- 
moved from the holder for strop- 


ping or cleaning — it is a one-piece 


RAZOR. 


The AutoStrop is the one best gift suggestion 
for Xmas. Ask your dealer to how this wonderful 
RAZOR 

STANDARD OUTFIT 

Complete, consists of Quadruple Silver-Plated 
Self-Stropping Razor, Twelve AutoStrop blades, 
One Horse-Hide Strop. All in handsome Leather 


Case. Size 2x4 inches. Price $5.00. 
By comparison worth at least double. Sold 
inder a guarantee which protects purchaser 
absolutels J00klet free on request 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
345 Fifth Avenue ~ New York 


London, England, 61 New Oxford Street 
Montreal, Canada 


14 St 


Helen Street 
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THIS DRAWING 


“The Obstinate Juror” 


was made by Orson Lowell. 
and amusing aspect of our jury system, and will come 
home with especial keenness to every man who has 
“done jury duty.” To give everybody who appre- 
ciates this sort of drawing an opportunity to enjoy 
Lowell, a number of reprints have been carefully 
made, in duotone ink on heavy mounts size 28x 20 


inches, ready for framing. 


Yours for $1.00 


One of these art proofs will be sent to any address in the United 
States or Canada, prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00. The picture 
makes a truly handsome decoration for the library, den, club- 
room, dining-room, or in fact any room of a well-furnished 
house. In ordering write your name and address plainly, and 
remit $1 .00 by check, draft, express or postal order, or stamps, 
as may be convenient 


PRINT DEPT., P. F. COLLIER & SON 
412 West Thirteenth Street New York City 





A copy of the new book of 


It shows a familiar | 





Collier Art Prints 


contains 132 reproductions 


Parrish, Pyle, 
Penfield 
foremost American 
A teature of the book 
is a series of full- 


the works of 
Remington, 

and the 
artists. 

this 
page pictures 
sketches ot the artists them- 


Frost, 


year 
and intimate 
selves. 


For 15 Cents we send you this Book 
Prepaid and Rebate the 15 


with your first purchase of one dollar 


cents 


or more. 


This book is a thing of beauty 


j drenched 


and ot educational value—too | 


but 
when vou realize that it con- 
48 
tions, 27 Remingtons, and 55 
Maxtield 
Arabian 


Edward 


valuable to send _ tree 


tains Gibson reproduc- 


Parrish’s 
N ights 
Pentheld’s 


others 
beautiful 
Prints, 
Animal Pictures for the 
\\ illeox 
Pictures of Children 
all, it is certain you will want 
the book the 
pictures as Mail 15 
Address 


sery, Jessie Smith’s 


and some ot 
well. 


cents in stamps. 


Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son 
412 W. 13th St., New York 
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} cense money. 


Nur- | 


132 in 


| 


| deseriptions of their 





has made diphtheria a mild and almost 
innocuous disease. This is but one of a 
catalogue of such disorders. What limit 
of benefaction can we place even upon one 
such discovery? Think of the countless 
thousatids of human lives already saved 
by it, far in excess, I am sure, of the num 
ber of animals sacrificed to attain it, and 
of the millions yet to be saved by this 
knowledge as the years flow on! 

I do not ask you to be convinced by any 
thing | have said. I only ask that 
discussed and consider carefully all the 
facts and principles involved before adopt 
ing a conclusion. 


+ + 


The 3,000 ‘Saloon 
in Our Town” 
Manuscripts 


(Concluded from page 21) 


at the opening of the 
Several of the articles 
bons at the mastheads. 
enclosed two of the contributions. One 
article was doubled and folded and 
down to the size of the average donation; 


third paragraph. 
fluttered red_rib- 
Pink envelopes 


you | 
read widely upon all of the matters here | 








tied | 


but, when we undid it, it kept releasing 
new areas, till its surface measure was | 
found to be four feet by three for each 


of its pages. 

Stamps were carefully but variously en- 
closed for the dreaded “return.” Three 
friends sent stamp-books. One person, 
had had siekness in the family, en- 
closed four cents in a doctor’s preseription 
envelope. 

Maine was pretty 
prohibition matter. 
who wrote us were 
years of restriction 
the community. 


who 


well divided on 


convineed that the 
had been blessed to 
Just as many gave 
local doggery, blind 
tiger, and blind pig. 
Up from the South 


came innumerable 


little pictures of the dispensary system, 
the drug store, the grocery store, and 
“wet clubs.” 

Every sort of thing was said about 
Milwaukee. It was happy, care-free—it 
was vice-ridden. All the Milwaukee manu 
scripts were 7. written. And gradually, 
after the W. T. U. had said its say, the 


articles from ‘that town fell into a kind of 
unanimity. We may be unduly suspicious, 
but there was a foreed gaiety about 
of those Milwaukee essays. It was as if 
the tired press agents of benevolent brewers 
had ground out some frenzied praise of a 
town. 
The attack on 
Was an attack, has become 
that the old-time 
knack for. Instead of denouncing the 
liquor traffic, one King’s Daughter 
the preseription—"Martelle 3x”—to be 


some 


where there 
pointed in a 
ascetics had no 


the saloon, 
W ay 


vives 


the | 
Half the inhabitants | 


turned in at the bland drug store when | 
you are looking for a hot time in you 
old town which has gone No-License. 


Perhaps fifty manuscripts gave the bal 
indictment. lo the 
they put the revenues and li 
And then scorched the saloon 
on the debit with the expenses of 
police, courts, hospitals, and jails. 
Friends of the open saloon show the 
human side of the institution. They tell 
how the liquor dealer befriends the hungry 
and the unwarmed and the friendless. 
They point out that Puritanism has cumu 
latively proved for over two centuries that 
it simply can not go it alone. They insist 
that nothing so human as the saloon shall 


ance-sheet 
the saloon 


side, 


be treated as an alien institution, and 
they plead for a mellowing of the crusad 


ing spirit with kindly elements. 


+ + + 
A Marriage Over 
the Bar 


The Saloon Phonograph Render- 
ing the Wedding March at 
the Witching Howr 


By GEORGE B. HOYT 


a IL Is little village of Hay 
loft supports one 
It is a simple structure, 
being one story in height, 
weather-beaten, and not 


an imposing building. It 


is equipped with a pool 
x. table of ancient design, 
the pockets being made from worn-out 
felt hats: two eard-tables, covered over 
with heavy wrapping paper, occupy one 
side of the room: a checkerboard has a 
position near the eard-tables: two long 


eredit of | 





vivid | 


saloon. | 
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All Cars Sold by Us Are Licensed Under Selden Patent and Guaranteed for One Year 


We 


The Palmer-Singer Six-Sixty 


was the motor car sensation of 1908. Every 1908 Six-Sixty we could build 
was sold in New York City and we were unable to supply the demand. The 
purchasers were men who have owned many cars, the highest-priced makes 
of both Europe and America. These men know car value and they pro- 
nounce our Six-Sixty, after a season’s use, unquestionably the superior of NS 
any in power, speed, endurance, economy of upkeep, durability and beauty. SN 
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The Palmer-Singer Six-Sixty gives power and speed in a 
that you cannot be made to appreciate by mere words. 
65 miles an hour on every one of these cars. 


measure 
We guarantee 


WM 


It is the Sportsman’s Car De Luxe and neither in this country nor 
abroad is there anything of its class and type to compare with it, irrespec- 
tive of price. It is a six cylinder, 60 H. P. speed car, capable of record- 
breaking speed and still of carrying from three to six passengers with per- 
fect comfort on long and hard runs. Read its specifications—they are 
worth remembering. 


if 
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Specifications Common to All Palmer-Singer Models : 
Nickel steel is used to give lightness and strength 
ball bearings exclus -— Bosch high-tension 
clutches. Double and single drop frames. 
—four-speed selective type, = gear transmissions with direct drive on 
third speed. Brakes equalized, all expanding type and on rear wheels 
Universal joints on all steering connections. Shaft-driven, all moving parts 
inclosed in dust-proof cases 
We want you to know about this car and about the rest of the 
Palmer-Singer line. We will gladly send vou free our beantiful 1909 cata 
log if you will fill out the coupon 
and mail to us. This catalog is 
an expensive one. It is printed 
in five colors and is a piece of book 


Imported F.& S 
magnetos. Multiple disc 
Drop forged I beam, front axle 
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PALMER & SINGER MFG. CO. 
1620 Broadway, New York City 
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making worthy of the cars it repre Didisa sed colar calaiae io NS 

sents. It is full of information which NN 

you will find of value, no matter what aad RQ 

car you do buy. : N 
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PALMER & SINGER MFG. CO. N 


1321 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO City 
1620-22-24 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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STEREOPTICONS | 


A With approved equipment 
for the Lecture Hall, School, 
} Church and Lodge. Views 
covering all subjects for in 
struction and amusement. 
Profits assured in giving 
public entertainments, small 
capital required. Write for catalogue. 


McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 20, 49 Nassau St., New York 
SECTIONAL 


GUNN BODKCASES 


The Ladies Desk Combination 
of Gunn Sections is an Ideal Christmas 
Gift for either a man or woman. 


Do You Know 


The American Boy? 


Do youbknow that it closely touches 
every phase of boy life in a helpful, up- 
lifting manner—that it is clean-cut, | 
carefully edited, handsomely illus- | 
trated—and each month eagerly 


Welcomed in 125,000 Homes 


Useful departments on Photography 
Stamps, Coins and Curios, Mechanics and Electricity, Sports; 
Biography and Fiction by the best 
authors. Boys appreciate it, parents 
respect it—as evidenced by our re- 
markably high record for subscrip 
tion renewals. $1.00 yearly—where 
else will that amount buy so much 
hi h-class reading for your boy? 
Subscribe to-day. Sample copy 10c 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 






Established 1783 
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Grand Rapids, Michigs 
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and tells y« ois Pry 

HOOSIER STOVES and RANGES from FACTORY to non eee 
improvem ~ “ “ i fe tt ar i: ; Guaranteed for Yeats ” backe yan al Wace, 
‘Ho A t ! I Sold on 30 


days’ free trial “No ‘Treight to DE ay 


(08 WRITE FOR FREE STOVE BOOK and Our Special FREE TRIAL OFFER 
HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 218 State St., Marion, Indiana 
















Don't Throw it Awa Does Your Granite Dish 
or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


3) a 
ust MENDETS 


Instruments 


The Best 


BRASS BAND 












Let us send you our big new cataloy of 312 
es full of illustrations of Band and Or- 
They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin chestra Instruments. If you want 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags t mat ° : 
etc, Nosolder, cement or rivet. Any one He: ro FON ue a ave a “Lyou & 
can use them; fit any surface; two million Cornet any whe re on 
innse. Send forsample rkg. 10c. Complete trial al d ap 
pkg. assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Acents wanted prov See 


Collette Mfg. Co., 


FROM | 


Box 60R Amsterdam,N Y 





our meme 
n dorse ments 








of leading players. New bands can also get bet 

rand cheaper outfits from us than e ico Tice 
Complete Sets from $80 upward. New Cham 
pion C -— s. $8.00. Monthly payments may be 


Old Instruments taken in exchange. 


LYON & HEALY 


62 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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e Beans 





This is how you, if you had 
the facilities, could bake pork 
and beans exactly as good as 
Van Camp’s. 


Get the choicest Michigan 
Beans, picked over by hand. 


Get only the whitest, the plump- 


est, the fullest-grown. 
They will cost you six or 
eight times what other beans 


would cost, but they're worth it. 


Get a tomato sauce made from 
vine-ripened tomatoes. Not 
from tomatoes picked green, not 
of scraps from a canning factory. 
times what 


It will cost five 


common sauce costs, but it will 
have a superlative zest. 


Bake the tomato sauce with 


the beans—bake it into them. 
That's the reason for our de- 
licious blend. 

Bake in live steam heated to 


245 degrees. Dry heat won't do. 


Bake in small parcels, so the 


full heat of the oven attacks 
every atom. Otherwise the 
beans will be hard to digest. 


They will ferment and form gas. 

Burst none of the skins. Crisp 
none of the beans. People like 
their nutty, mealy and 
whole. 


beans 


Van Camp’s pork and beans 





baked with tomato sauce 


impossible be- 
the facilities. 


You say that’s 
cause you lack 
That is true. 

Then why do you bother? It 
is a pity to spoil such a deli- 
cious dish. 

Seans are 84% 
They have more food 


nutriment. 
value than 


Three SIZES - 


The Van Camp 


and 20 


Packing Company, 


meat. They are cheap and vet 
all people like them. 

Let us bake your beans—bake 
them as people like them 
Let us supply them to you, 


fresh and savory, always ready 


to serve. 


cents per can 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





For Young Men 


Who 


Campus Togs solve the problem 
of the young man who wishes some- 
thing more modish and “snappy” 
than is worn by his father or grand 
father. 

These garments have a distinct 
“tone’’—an_ indescrib- 
about them, which at 


iveness—a 
able air 


first glance puts KAUFMAN 
*Pre-Shrunk’”” CAMPUS TOGS 
in a class far above the common 
place or the ordinary with those 


who know. 

Note the gracefully 
shoulders, long-roll lapels, 
tive cuff designs, the flap 


moulded 
distinc 
pockets, 


Care 


the form-fitting back and dip front, 
which give to Campus Tog Suits 
and QOvercoats that air of classy 
niftiness so much desired by our 
leverest dressers. 

And the low-cut vests, with angle 
pockets —the trousers full-hipped 
with wide turn-up, and many of the 
innovations which others will offer 
anothe will be found in these 
masterpieces of the Tailoring Art. 

And what is of still greater im 
portance to the man who cares for 
his appearance, every iota of the 
style, distinctiveness and elegance 
which you notice in 


SEASON, 


Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” Campus Togs 





yourself in the clothier’s 


slay. 


as you view 
glass is there to 


It is rendered fixed and permanent 
by the Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Proc 
ess, which is exclusively our own, and 
which no other oe can use. 
All the shrink tendency is taken out 
of the cloth befor the goods are even 
touched with the shears Wi hich means 
that Campus Togs will not shrink, get 
out of shape, wrinkle, pu ker bag, nor 
draw up. 

And because our Pre - Shrinking 
Process renders style and fit perpetual 
we are able to Guarantee Satisfaction or 
Money Back on Campus Togs or any 


Our handsome STYLE BOOK w y 
for Fall and Winter Ask y r fori 
if you prefer It's FREI Y 


other garment bearing the Kaufman 
** Pre-Shrunk’’ Lz -something no 
other manufacturer cares to do. 

Your home dealer has our authority to 
make this guarantee to you Ask him 
about it 

Y our dealer will g 
Togs or otl ler 
man ‘* Pre-Shrunk 
Garments inany of the 
popular fabrics for ‘Fall 
ind Winter at $12.00 to 
$30.00. Most 4 
vill find something t 
please them t $15.00 


to $18.00 


+ 


ibel 


ladly show you 


K wuf- 


impus 





CHAS. KAUFMAN & BROS., CHICAGO | 
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| delssohn’s 
} the Grill ana 


( 


= ' 
afford seats; a large box stove, with a 
capacity for a good-sized log, has its. posi 
and sends 





tion in the center of the room, 
forth abundance of heat; three kerosene 
lamps, supported by tin brackets, illumi- 


nate the interior; faded pictures of bull- 
dogs, pugilists, actors, and adorn 
the walls; several gunpowder cans, cut in 
two, and filled with sawdust, answer the 
purpose of cuspidors; in the southeast cor- 
ner is the bar where beverages are sold, 
being drawn from kegs by means of wooden 
faucets; an alcohol lamp is stationed on 
one end of the bar for the convenience of 
smokers; a phonograph is a companion 
to the lamp, and evening concerts are a 
specialty. 

There is no “tick” in the 
town. Behind the bar is a large framed 
sign bearing an old verse, which is lived 
up to to the very letter. It 


horses 


saloon of our 


reads : 


“My friend did come and I did trust him; 
/ lost my friend and I lost his custom. 
To lose my friend, it grieved me 
So 1 resolved to trust no more.” 


sore, 


The saloon is headquarters for the male 
population. ‘The genial proprietor is a 
politician and office-holde 
the peace, and during his 
one has been convicted of public 
tion; he is an authority on all 
and his advice is eagerly sought. 

From late in the fall until ¢ rly spring 
the saloon is a hive of activity. The click of 
pool-balls, the thump of cards, and the move 
of checkers can be heard day and night. 

Now and then a_ representative of a 
brewery, who has announced his coming by 
postal-eard, finds the saloon well filled, and 
at his invitation to “have something,” the 
crowd accepts in relays. ‘The place is al 


incumbeney no 
intoxica 
subjects, 


ways packed on “brewery days.” His 
goods are the best on the market: also his 
competitor who follows a few days later. 


During the quiet periods of the day the 
horse swap of the “bay” is rehearsed, fam 
ily feuds are gone over, scandals recalled, 
the downfall of *.Jim” laid bare. 

All aspirants for political positions seek 
the “O. K.” of the saloon, and if they be 
good spenders their nomination and 
tion is 


elee 


assured, 


Waiting at the Door 


W INTER had just set in with all its 
fury. The phonograph was wound 


began to a 
braved the storm to 
saloon. The “mocking 
with a howling wind 
chimes of the 


up, and the evening concert 
small audience who 
come to the little 
bird” whistled a bar 


accompaniment; the cathe 


dral were imitated by the dingling of the 
beer sign on the outside as the wind shook 


it. The machine rewound, a record 
placed on it announcing General Jones’s 
order to his men on the battlefield. \ 


gust of wind put in the realistic effect by 


Was 


entering the chimney, forcing the smoke 
down the stovepipe, filing the room with 


r, being justice of | 





















blue sinoke, just as the general shouted 
‘Fire, boys!” There was a biff and a bang, | 
and when the smoke cleared away there 


cheering and the band played “The 
Banner.” At 
lights extinguished, and 
room in the 


was 
Star-Spangled 
-oncert ceased, the 
the proprietor retired to his 
rear of the place. 


The old weight clock tolled one long 
stroke and the proprietor fell asleep. In 
a few minutes his slumbers were inte) 
rupted by a pounding on the front door 
‘The proprietor is an aeeommodating man 


and answers all calls at’ all hours of the 
night.) He hurriedly went to the 
and admitted two ladies and a gentleman. 
One of the ladies was searee eighteen, the 
other her mother; the gentleman had seen 
the turning-point in life. After a thon 


door 


revealed the 


ough “warming up.” they 
object of their early morning intrusion. 
[he young lady had given her heart and 


had 
consent 
more placed 
There snap and a 
rackle, and a voice announced: ‘Men 
Wedding March,’ as played by 

Grill Coneert Orchestra.” 
groom, prearranged, marched 
end of the bar and 


hand to the gentleman, the mother 
accompanied the 


The phonograph was once 


pair to vive her 
in commission was a 


ihe bride and 
in precision to the 


took a position under a neatly framed dis 
tiller’s sign. Garbed in the robe in which 
iw had retired, the saloon-justice read a 
| few passages from a large yellow book 


| 


and they were pronounced man and wife 


midnight the | 





\ wedding breakfast, consisting of lim 
burger cheese, pigs’ feet, and crackers, was 
served, The phonograph rattled off piece 
after piece At four A. M. the party left 
Lhe proprietor received his marriage fee 
and the price of the breakfast 

The saloon of our town is in a flourish 
ing condition, and long may it live is the 
praver of 1ts patrons 

PURITY ESSENTIAL 
In no other form of food is Purity so absolutely esser 

as in mi r Richness is also necessary, a 
without richne milk is of little ‘alte asa food Purity 
nd richness are embodiment of Borden's Eagle Brat 
Conder \ Asa food for ‘infants f 
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The New Compact, 
Standard Keyboard, $ ] 5 
Portable, Visible Typewriter 





Jenson Trrewarren Company 











Does Work Equal to 
Best $100 Machines 


You’ve never had such a chance as this before, 
The Junior Typewriter is the first practical, stand- 
ard keyboard, serviceable typewriter ever sold ata 
price within the reach of ali. 

For only $15 you can get this Junior Typewriter 
which does everything the most expensive machines 
can do for you, as easily, quickly and neatly as you 
desire. So compact that it may be carried about 
in pocket or suitcase or slipped into desk drawer— 
yet big enough,for every use. 

Standard Keyboard 
with 28 keys operated with both hands, 
84 characters—same as $100 machines, 
Prints Same Size and Style of Type 
and any language you want. Takes 
paper up to 9 inches width 

Speed 80 Words a Minute 
which is much faster than the 
operates any typewriter. 

Built Thruout of Hardened Steel 
Durable, made to stand severe usage Thoroughly 
tested before leaving factory. Could not be better 
made at any price 
Let Us Send You One on Approval 

Send your order for a Junior to-day, with money 
order or draft for $15, and it will be shipped you 
express pai. Money back if you're not satisfied 
that it is everything we claim for it. If you'd like 

» know more about the Junior before ordering 
Write To-day for Our Booklet 


JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dae. 1116, 331 danyononiendg yroniod York City 


printing 


all sizes o f 


average person 


wh w ish t Jo theirown writing cannot afford to be without th Jur 














Open in Fine Weather 
Closed when it storms 















ree simple me-hand movements withou 
stopping your hors ropping lines 
ea ( 
Open-— it is 01 1 canopy top phacton 
Closed~ it is sheolutets rainproof and wind 
tight; keeps out dust as well as wind, but is 
perfectly ventilated Stylish ir 
No side-curtains or storm apron, no detach: 
parts: no sliding doors _periectly noiseless built 
strong, easy draft, and guaranteed for all roads 
Che best buggy because it’s built right. And 
s ideal for all weather emergencies ” 
tors, farmers, salesmen, collectors, stock 
r contractors, matods who 
es much. Shipped any 
where in the I s., on 
Thirty Days’ Trial for 
\ aspen 
} 
y without of ent of money in 
Md adva Write us pn at it, 
FOUTS & HUNTER CO. 
35 So. Third St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
t in order FREE for five years. 


mr “Thin Model 











Watch—$7:85 85 








Any dissatisfaction on receipt of watch 
means your money back without question 


en’s model, seven-jewel r it 
Phy gol« € is t 1 0 y it 
plain polished or engine tu 
an et cape nt I 1 1 
finely balar uti pla vhite enat 
eled 1 wit \ ( ire tetail jewe 
ers ask $12. \\V re manutacturer broke 
and ikers—at great 
Saving t« 


Hundreds order direct from this advertise 
é if nt more iniormation before 
ering te f istrated booklet ‘*¢ 
g many remarkable values. Write us 
I ing you néed in jewelry. 





nufactt s’ Brok 
| Haat & MeCree, i = Street, See York 
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turning point in his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 


and mail now before you forget it. 
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9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide. 





A tts "ADVANCE OF TH 
APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other morta 


displayed at the World’s Fair at Chicago, marks but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. 
Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done but his family derive their income from his History, and to print our 


price broadcast for the sake of selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 
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Set boxed weighs 50 Ibs., 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations 











of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of 

Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendour; of Mohammedan culture and 
refinement; of French elegance and British power; of American patriotism 
and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every 
nation, every time, and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 
Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written by man. 


IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. 
R Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the 
glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees 
Themistocies with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet 
of over a thousand sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph 
is written. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets 
up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of 
savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterlooagain under your very 
eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded 
dream hascome. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant 
pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at 
. France, which says, ‘‘You shall not.’’ Washington is there, 
‘‘four-square to all the winds,’’ grave, thoughtful, proof against 


Rs Es takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids 





friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-country 
men, and on into another Century, the most colossal world 
figure of his cime. 
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the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of false 


























IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully 
R beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pic- 
tures the great historical events as though they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; 
to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Sen- 
ate; to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the 
globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spear- 


men work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field of 


Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. WESTERN 
IDPATH in your home means you need never NEWSPAPER 
spend a lonely evening. You can associate ASSOCIATION 
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with the world’s heroes; you can cross the 
Rubicon with Cesar, after which Rome was 
free no more. You can sit at the feet of 
Socrates, the loftiest genius of the ancient 
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Let the Children Kodak 


And then, in turn, Kodak the children. There’s pleasure 
and instruction,—there’s education in taking the pictures, 
there’sa constantly growing charm in the pictures themselves. 
And by the Kodak system picture taking is perfectly 
simple, whether one merely presses the button and lets 
another do the rest or whether to the delights of picture 
taking be added the subtle delights of picture making—the 
developing and printing and enlarging. There is now no 
dark-room for any part of Kodak work. The Kodak has 
removed most of the opportunities for making mistakes. 


Kodaks, $5 to $100. Brownies, (they work like Kodaks) $1 to $12. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


dealers ov by mail. 

















